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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tuis dark and threatening autumn has been illuminated by 
only one really delightful event. Amidst the threats of war 
and bankruptcy and the actual fact of scarcity 
and hunger, one thing alone has been joyful. 
That is the happiness of two young people, 
and they have not only been happy but they have shared 


The Happy 
Princess 


their happiness and their confidence in their future with 
us, so that the whole country has been cheered and 
irradiated by Princess Elizabeth’s marriage. This is a matter 
of the highest concern to the nation, to the Empire, and 
it is thus of the utmost importance that it should be happy. 
If her bridegroom can make her happy, if—as another 
illustrious Prince Consort was able to do—he can fill the 
role of helpmeet and support as well as that of husband, we 
shall all owe him a great debt. The marriage took place 
on November 20, and such tokens of esteem and affection 
were shown the young couple and the King and Queen on their 
wedding day as should make clear to them what a place they 
hold in the country. The day was fine, the crowds in the 
Mall were 100 deep and no ore who heard the cheering 
wil] forget it. In the afternoon the Prince and Princess 
went to Broadlands, once Lord Palmerston’s country house. 
Now we hope that they will be allowed to have some peace 
and privacy. A trait of the consideration for the public 
good which our Royal Family always shows was seen in 
the fact that the journey to the country was made by train 
and not by road. 

On the morning of November 20 the King betowed the 
Garter, the prefix H.R.H. and: the title of Duke of Edinburgh 
upon the bridegroom. 
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BEHIND the ding-dong of politics, the scores, the resignations, 
the parliamentary successes and failures, there are certain 

: questions of capital interest for the councry. 
ke ne oe and The first of these is that no damage should 

. be done to the constitutional structure of the 
British Mother Country. The second—equally important— 
that no injury should be done to Empire relations and no 
obstacle placed in the way of their growth. Last month we 
saw both of these great national questions dragged into the 
arena. In the case of Empire relations the damage has 
actually been done. Those men who should have been the 
defenders of Imperial interests have greatly compromised our 
future relations with our Empire by yielding to the American 
attack on preference. In the case of British national structure 
we only—so far—see the threat. It is to the Constitution. 
Mr. Attlee’s Government proposes that Great Britain should 
have single-chamber goverrment. We will deal first of all 
with this threat, the single chamber threat to our constitution. 
It was known that the wild men of the Socialist party, those 
who derive their inspiration from people like Mr. Laski, were 
anxious to emasculate the House of Lords. It was not 
known that Mr. Attlee had adhered to this group. But in 
the King’s speech there was an ominous and _ indicative 
sentence directed against the House of Lords. Mr. Attlee 
wasted no time. In a colourless speech the Prime Minister 
introduced a measure which would have the effect of cutting 
the influence of: the Peers by limiting their powers of 
resistance to anti-national measures. At present they can 
delay an obnoxious Bill for two years. By this means, in 
our five year Parliaments, they ensure that a Government 
tyranny cannot last more than three years. Mr. Attlee’s 
Bill would fasten a four year dictatorship upon the country 
every time a revolutionary majority was returned. For 
there is this about these new revolutionary parties, whether 
they are Socialists, Communists or Fascists, they are dis- 
ciplined and drilled to uniformity. They dare not say 
“no ’’ to their leaders. In this session only two old Socialists, 
men who belong to another era, have ventured to disagree 
with conscription of labour. When, therefore, the wild 
men have captured the machine, of which Mr. Attlee is at 
present the mouthpiece, we must look to see their orders 
obeyed. Their present orders are ‘‘ Wheel to the left.” By 
yielding to this Mr. Attlee has pretty well shown himself up 
and we hope that Conservatives will note the fact. There is 
only one course for the Conservative party to take and that 
is for them to expose the whole plot for what it is. The 
Government have given the Peers a great opportunity to resume 
their ancient réle of defenders of the King and Constitution. 
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This is a theme more worthy of a great historic body than 
for them to grumble about basic petrol or to criticise the 
egregious Mr. Strachey for having so few potatoes. 


In order to understand the gravity of the attack made on 
our institutions by the Attlee Government and shown in the 
The Nation Parliament Bill at present before the House 

7 of Commons, we have to stand back and look 
at the broad canvas of the British Constitution. We have to 
see it as a whole and to understand how it works. Ours is 
no written Constitution, it has grown as the country has 
grown and fits its needs. In the debate on the Second 
Reading of this new Bill many speeches were made. Mr. 
Attlee’s “ only a little one”’ introducing it, Mr. Morrison’s 
speech on the same lines, others in opposition to the measure. 
Of these last speeches one stood out, for its measured historical 
sense; that was Mr. Kenneth Pickthorn’s. He drew, with a 
master hand, the shape of our Constitution and what 
it means. He “ boiled it down,” in his own words, to three 
points :— 

‘ First of all, the omnicompetence of statute—that any- 
thing the King in Parliament declares to be law is law, 
and breaches of it will be punished. That is a part of 
the British Constitution, and perhaps the most important 
part in modern times. Secondly, in arriving at the 
decision how to exercise that omnicompetence, Parliament 
gives the fullest freedom and fairness to the Opposition. 
The existence of His Majesty’s Opposition may, I think, 
be held to be another of the great features, and perhaps 
the second most important. Thirdly—and it will be 
seen that the third is necessarily involved in the second; 
the second condition is not fulfilled unless the third is 
kept—there should not be conscious changes in the 
Constitution in the rules for the participants, except with 
the fullest discussion and with the maximum obtainable 
consent.”’ [Official Report.] 


There will be general agreement about Mr. Pickthorn’s 
} three points and of his description of what the Constitution 
now is. This being so, it is impossible not to condemn this 
rushed and indecent onslaught on one of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It is obvious that the serious attack on the powers 
of the Lords has been fudged to please the wild men and 
that it is ill considered. It breaks the rules, and this fact 
makes it impossible for the Opposition to perform its function. 
Everyone who has spoken in Parliament has agreed that 
single-chamber government is odious. There is no difference 
at all about this, but Mr. Attlee’s proposals would give us 
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single-chamber government except for the last year of any 
Parliament, when the Lords would be able to function. This 
serious attack on the nation’s safeguards comes from men 
who are visibly unreliable in national and Imperial matters, 
it isin every way suspect Some Conservatives have hastened, 
without reflection, to say that the House of Lords must “ of 
course” be edged off from the hereditary principle. Have 
they reflected on what this would lead to ? There is another 
institution, even more august than the House of Lords, which 
is wholly based on the hereditary principle; the Monarchy, 
This Bill is part of a movement against hereditary King. 
ship in England. 


THE details of the trade agreements resulting from prolonged 
Empire negotiations with the U.S.A. were announced on 
The Empi November 18. The Government have yielded 

© &mpire ~~ to the American attack on our Imperial 
Preference system and have made 30 per cent. reductions in 
this. Thus, one-third of our best hope of future recovery is 
gone. Ever since Imperial Preferences became effective, that 
is since 1932, the Americans have never ceased warring on 
this great bond of Empire. We do not blame them, it is in 
their interest to capture our trade. But what shall we say of 
the Ministers who have yielded up our greatest material asset 
as well as the strongest material link that holds our Empire 
together ? In return for this we have got very little. We have 
lost even on the purely monetary side, for we have parted with 
£36 million in return for £23 and a half million of American 
trade. This means that we shall lose to all foreign com- 
petitors, we shall have to meet nations hungry. for trade, 
willing to sell below cost, in our own Dominions and they wil 
have to face the same competition in our markets. It is the 
triumph of nineteenth-century Gladstonianism and the Man- 
chester School. But the ill effects will not be felt in highly 
protected America, only in Britain and the Dominions. It 
is a tragedy and a betrayal. Needless to say that no thought 
has been taken for British interests either at present or in 
future. At a time when every orchard in England is piled 
with apples in clamps because there is no room to store them, 
at a time when the fruit grower might have hoped to recover 
some of his costs on last season’s losses, we are to allow the 
whole world to send in their apples free of duty. This is the 
encouragement which the growers of food get in this country 
from a Government which claims to have the health of the 
people at heart! Mr. Attlee abandons the food growers at 
home with the same indifference that he shows towards those in 
our Dominions and Colonies. 
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On Wednesday, November 12, Mr. Dalton, the Chancellor 
of the en a to ~~ bac of Commons and opened 
is Autumn Budget at 3.30 p.m. His speech had 

bg et and been awaited with some anxiety, anxiety by no 
means all due to apprehension of new taxation. 

The speech was the usual careful exposition of the Chancellor’s 
views on Finance, but Mr. Dalton’s hearers noted that, 
although he had yielded to Sir Stafford Cripps’ urging to the 
extent of bringing in an Autumn Budget, he was by no means 
taking a very serious view of the national situation. As the 
leader of the Liberal Party said, it is difficult to understand 
how Mr. Dalton and Sir Stafford Cripps could remain in the 
same Cabinet. There was, in Mr. Dalton’s statement on 
November 12, none of that sense of imminent national peril 
which those who think seriously all feel at the present time. 
Mr. Dalton, who had not foreseen the effect of his cheap 
money policy, nor the effect of the immense government 
expenditure, nor the effect of Bretton Woods and the 
American Loan, could perhaps not bear to own the depth of 
his miscalculations. He made a statement which showed no 
urgency, no necessity even for any special financial or other 
efforts and sat down amidst such a general sense of anti- 
climax as is not often seen in Parliament. He came to the 
microphone at 9.15 that same evening and made much the 
same impression on the ordinary listener as he had made on 
the House of Commons. One wag observed, ‘“‘ He may be 
an inflationary Chancellor but he is a very deflationary 
orator.” All the same the Budget was carefully examined. 
It had few interesting points, certainly it will do little to 
save the country’s finances. The next day, Colonel Stanley 
came to the microphone. He had torn the budget to pieces 
earlier in the day in the House of Commons, but it was 
noticed that in his microphone talk he was far milder in his 
personal criticism of Mr. Dalton than in the House, 
An hour later the reason for this was shown, Mr. Dalton’s 
resignation was announced. The reason given was that he 
had been indiscreet about Budget secrets in speaking to a 
reporter half an hour before he opened his Budget in the 
House of Commons, The public were informed—in the same 
statement—that Sir Stafford Cripps would add the Chan- 
cellorship to his other work. The next day, Friday, November 
I4, a correspondence between the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Dalton was published. In this correspondence resignation 
was offered and accepted. The urgency of these rapid moves 
was perhaps because the Conservative and Liberal parties 
in the House of Commons had declared their intentions of 
raising the whole question. The spearpoint of this attack 
was a letter from Mr. Churchill. What is quite certain is that 
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there is much more behind this affair than has yet appeared. 
It is not impossible that the ‘indiscretion’ has been used 
as a screen for very serious divisions between the Socialist 
leaders. 


Mr. H. Morrison, leader of the House, stated on Friday, 
November 14, that Sir Stafford Cripps would pick up the 
The N Budget and go on with it from the point at 
Sdeet which Mr. Dalton had dropped it. Criticism 
of this very uninspired and uninspiring project 
therefore remains and it is necessary to look at Mr. Dalton’s 
plans more closely. The public assumed that the principal 
object of any new orientation given to our finances would be 
deflation—or rather the checking of further inflation. But 
there is little sign of any effective stoppage being put on to 
the rising tide of more money for less goods. Mr. Dalton did 
not face up to the problem at all. He proposed new taxes 
that are estimated to yield £208 million in a year. He pro- 
mised a reduction of {200 million in expenditure. But all 
this is airy fairy hopefulness and in the meantime wages are 
rising prodigiously. The miners have now an extra 15s. a week, 
and the reductions in expenditure are in the future. Tax increase 
is merely damaging, especially when certain classes of the 
community—those with certain investments are singled out 
for special imposts. But Mr. Dalton, in making his plans, 
was obsessed by both class bitterness and by the desire for popu- 
larity. He did not touch the food subsidies for this reason, 
and the only explanation he thought necessary for his absten- 
tion was to say that it was pleasant for a family of four to 
have a weekly present of 12s. 6d. Very true, but that weekly 
present costs the country 400 million pounds a year and costs 
the income tax payer 3s. 3d. in the pound. And the 12s. 6d. 
does not mean that much more food is eaten. These subsi- 
dised foods are mostly rationed. Sir Stafford Cripps will sooner 
or later have to face this particular issue. It will be the test of 
his competence and courage in his new post. The taxes on goods 
are much what were expected. The betting tax is a novelty, the 
tax on advertising will hit newspapers and, above all, magazines. 
The present Government does not like the Press and it is wholly 
without the support of monthly periodicals, while the weeklies, 
even those which are red and pink, sting Ministers every 
week like wasps. This may account for a tax which will 
not bring much revenue and which possibly would never 
have been imposed but for reasons of spite. 


NOTHING that our Socialist Ministers have done, since they 
came to office in 1945, has aroused more resentment than 
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. their depriving motorists of petrol. This 
Basic arbitrary act, coming on top of many others 
has annoyed people intensely, and not motorists only. The 
whole travelling public has been inconvenienced by the 
increased overcrowding of their trains and buses. The saving of 
dollars is variously estimated and no doubt every dollar saved 
is important, but this particular economy came after the 
country had seen an orgy of travelling by Ministers during the 
holidays, and motorists felt that they had a grievance in being 
singled out for repression. Added to this was the sense of 
being messed about by contradictory orders, by being made 
to collect their last ration in buckets and tins and such like. 
Ministers seem to have thought that—as in the case of 
foreign travel and foreign books—the class affected would 
be a small one. But they were wrong and they know better 
now, for they have acquired an amount of unpopularity 
which has surprised them. We acquit them of having 
had any plan in view when they stopped motorists’ petrol, 
they have proved that they are no planners, but they have 
in this matter stumbled upon a means of checking freedom. 
People with cars enjoyed a large liberty of movement and 
action. They could come and go as they pleased and where 
they pleased,.they could help others without asking anyone’s 
permission. Such independence is frowned on by the governors 
of our modern English gaol. Ministers cannot but find out 
that in the suppression of private motoring they have hit 
upon a new and powerful weapon. Now only officialsk—and 
a few servants of the public like doctors and clergymen—will 
have cars, and the officials in cars, on which £46,000 of public 
money has been spent this year, who drive past the bus 
queues will no doubt have the sense of superiority which is 
felt by the shearer when he has deprived the sheep of its 
fleece, and the sheep stands shivering without his wool. 
The motorist has been deprived of his power to get about 
at a time when Ministers are almost insolent in their use of 
petrol. [Lord and Lady Nathan’s trip to Australia cost {20,000 
and used 31,600 gallons of petrol.| It is against this back- 
ground that the discontent of the British motoring world must 
be looked at to be understood. 


THERE are other directions in which Ministers have, perhaps 
unwittingly, strengthened their power of socialising this 
An country. Sir Stafford Cripps, as Minister of 

mg Economic Affairs, has the power to direct 
labour and fuel into channels he thinks 
desirable. The industries which he thinks unimportant will 
languish during the next year or two with insufficient power 
to work their machines and insufficient labour to man them. 
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After a time these industries—we do not yet know exactly 
which they are—will be facing bankruptcy. Their machines 
will be rusting, their shareholders ruined. Now, at that 
moment, a Socialist campaign to show up the “ inefficiency 
of capitalist management ’”’ might well persuade a lot of 
foolish people that such industries could be no worse off 
under Socialist management. And the trick would be done. 
We saw this game played with the coal mines. First they 
were removed from the control of the people who understood 
them, then they were very greatly misused under political 
influence, then they were “ nationalised,”” when more politics | 
and less coal became the rule. Now? Well, now is too early to 
see what is happening to them, but the process is easy to 
follow. And one of the greatest of our modern industries— 
films—is now very anxious indeed as to whether the Govern- 
ment in manipulating the 75 per cent. tax on foreign films 
does not acquire control of the British industry itself. Several 
questions about this have been asked in the House of Commons. 
The Government has denied any intention of ruining the 
film industry in order to acquire it for nationalisation. But 
their denials mean nothing and we may be sure that there 
will be a great Socialist drive to acquire industries that 
are languishing or worse as a result of Sir Stafford Cripps’ very 
active dictatorship. 


THE Government’s defence policy has aroused nation-wide 
anxiety. A bad start was made in the spring when the 

i National Service Bill was before the Commons 
reece * and the Government capitulated within forty- 
eight hours to pressure from their Left, 
reducing the term of compulsory service with the colours to 
twelve months, after insisting that a period of eighteen 
months was planned and necessary. Now, panic cuts in 
manpower are being made. This year’s original White 
Paper on Defence (Cmd. 7042) fixed the strength of the 
forces at the end of next March at 1,087,000—a reduction | 
of 340,000, or nearly a quarter, as compared with December 31, 
1946. In August, the Prime Minister announced a further 
cut of 80,000 to a total of 1,007,000 at March 31 next. 
On October 21, Mr. Attlee made a second bite at the cherry 
and announced a yet further reduction of 70,000, bringing 
next March’s total down to 937,000. This is equivalent to 
a fall of more than a third in the aggregate effectives next 
March as compared with last December. No fighting service 
can sustain losses at this rate. The Government’s policy 
means that neither Navy, Army, nor Air Force is an efficient 
fighting body to-day, and the Service chiefs are fully aware 
of this. So far as can be judged, the cuts have been most 
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severe in the Navy, where the Home Fleet is reduced, at 
least temporarily, to a cruiser and four destroyers; and 
though this may represent the Admiralty’s wish to accept 
the worst so as to get on with long-term reorganisation, 
the consequences have aroused widespread alarm all over 
Britain, for our continued existence depends on the sea. 
Nor can any reassurance be gained from the mere words or 
promises of Mr. Alexander, whose cuts in the Navy in 1930 
nearly cost us our life as a nation, and whose inability to 
learn from experience has been again demonstrated. Mr. 
Attlee must have taken leave of his senses and, like Mr. 
Alexander, forgotten his experience to indulge in such reckless 
folly. The defence cuts are pure madness and the worst thing 
a bad government has yet done. 


TuIs year’s Defence White Paper (Cmd. 7042) is our chief 

guide to the Government’s mind on defence. This document 

. laid down the “ fundamental background ” 

Sarre of defence “‘ in the general structure of national 
policy in time of peace ”’ as follows :— 


“‘ The supreme object of British policy must be to prevent war. 
The rdle of our Forces must therefore be to deter aggression while 
at the same time safeguarding British interests against attack.” 


It would be hard to pack muddled thinking or graver errors 
tighter. British policy, like the policy of all sensible and 
humane peoples, must always try to avoid war, especially 
major, large-scale war. But the avoidance or prevention of 
war does not depend on Britain. It depends on the State or 
States for the time being engaged on aggression and aggran- 
disement. Towards such states British policy, though 
altering in means, is unchanged and unchangeable in its end, 
which is to maintain the existence and independence of 
Britain and the British Commonwealth and Empire. “ The 
role of our Forces’’ must therefore be to deter aggression 
if possible ' but if not, to hold the aggressor at bay until 
we can muster strength to defeat him. These are the great, 
the essential, tasks of defence. The task of “ safeguarding 
British interests against attack ’"—if these words of the White 
Paper are to be taken at their face value—is not merely 
secondary but in part irrelevant and in part incompatible 
with the main purposes of defence. In any serious war, in the 
future as in the past, some British interests must be sacrificed 
for a time that the whole. may in the end be preserved. 
Any Government would have difficulties with defence at 
the present time. Those difficulties arise not only from the 
economic crisis but also from the fact that the world is in 
the middle of one of the most far-reaching revolutions in 
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the technique of war-making ever known. But such diffi- 
culties are no excuse for not being clear about objectives, 
Nor do current difficulties excuse the Government: from 
understanding the lesson of the last war, viz., that the 
Fighting Services are not three bodies each separate from 
the others but are forces composed of several technical and 
service branches which must act together. The list of defence 
priorities which the disastrous Mr. Alexander gave on 
October 27 showed no sign that this lesson had penetrated 
his mind. According to his list, research has the first place 
of defence ; then maintenance of the structure and striking 
power of the Royal Air Force; thirdly, the Royal Navy is 
to secure our sea communications ; after which, Mr. Alexander 
added, “‘ we will do the best we can for the Army.” During 
the last war, Norway, Dunkirk, Malaya, Burma and the first 
two years in North Africa demonstrated the hopelessness of 
this policy. 


THE Minister of Defence talks of its first priority, but the 
few indications given by the Select Committee on Estimates 
Ana in their Third Report (Stationery Office. 6s.) 


Research ? —our latest and fullest authoritative source 
of knowledge—are not reassuring. In the 
crucial field of atomic energy no steps are apparently being 


taken which aim directly at the production of atomic weapons. 
The immediate research programme of the Atomic Research 
' Establishment at Harwell is limited to the provision of 
scientific and technical information for the production of 
fissile materials, investigation of the application of atomic 
energy to the generation of heat and power, production of 
radio-active materials and separated isotopes for scientific, 
medical and industrial research and for therapeutic purposes, 
and provision of facilities into atomic research generally. 
At Harwell there are to be two atomic “piles.” One is a 
low-powered pile for control and experiment. The second 
pile is higher powered and more elaborate and will produce 
radio-active materials. It will not, however, be in operation 
before the summer of 1948 at earliest. The work at Harwell 
has certainly not been driven forward with any sense of 
urgency. Although the first pile is now in operation, its 
construction was completed at least six months behind 
schedule. Harwell has at no time enjoyed top priority for 
building materials or equipment. The essential matter of 
Thames water for cooling (which is mainly or wholly required 
for the second pile) was held up for some time—and may 
indeed be held up still—while the problem of possible radio- 
activity in the Harwell effluent was being investigated by the 
Water Pollution Research Laboratory in conjunction with 
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the Medical Research Council. Harwell by itself will never 
produce atomic bombs, which any modern Power of first 
rank must have even for defence. Quite apart from the 
production of fissile material, the development of atomic 
weapons involves most elaborate and far-reaching research 
in a score of other fields. No published evidence is available 
that the Government has put this research in hand or even 
contemplates doing so. In other fields of defence research 
the same atmosphere of leisure seems to prevail. In flying, 
the approach to supersonic speeds has made fundamental 
physical research necessary, the results of which will affect 
the design of aircraft. The aeronautical research establish- 
ment to be created for this research is now estimated to cost 
{18,000,000 ; but this sum is to be spent over ten years or 
so—which scarcely suggests urgency in solving vital prob- 
lems on which our future defence depends. A _ similar 
atmosphere of dawdle appears in the programme for long- 
range, self-propelled and remote-controlled weapons of the 
rocket type. Some of the research for these missiles is to 
be done in the new aeronautical research establishment. 
Another part will be done on an Australian range; but it 
will take at least three years for long-range rocket develop- 
ment to be forward enough for serious work on it to be done 
on the Australian range. In the field of bacteriological 
warfare, which in many respects is as threatening as atomic 
weapons, the whole defence of this country has to be built 
up from scratch. If gaps, shortcomings, dawdling and delays 
such as these exist in three or four fields of defence research 
about which something is known, what is the situation in 
countless other branches of research bearing directly or 
indirectly on defence about which the public is completely 
uninformed ? 


THE Municipal Elections held on November 1, with the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Dalton two weeks later, may be said to have brought 
Th to an end the first phase of the Attlee Govern- 
ll ment. In 1945 the General Election gave the 

Socialists a very big majority in Parliament, 
and their majority in the House of Commons was further 
strengthened by a heavy turnover towards Socialism in the 
Municipalities that same year. England—but not Scotland— 
appeared to be willing to try out the doctrines of Marx, as 
administered by Messrs. Attlee, Morrison, Cripps and Co. In- 
toxicated by the magnitude of their electoral victory, Ministers 
overlooked the fact that a country severely tried and greatly 
impoverished by six years of war, needed rest and the recupera- 
tion of its power. With a total lack of statecraft they plunged 
into a programme of nationalisation, accompanied by doles of 
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every kind. Extravagant schemes of all sorts were started and 
war subsidies were continued on a scale which could have no 
end save that of inflation, and Mr. Dalton’s money policy 
greatly stimulated this tendency. Wages rose, hours of work 
were lowered, young people, who should have been helping the 
recovery of their country, were kept at school. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the material cost to the country of 
the Attlee Ministry since July, 1945, has been as great as 
another year of war, while the moral cost in lowering of tone 
has been very great. The years 1947 and 1948 will be 
remembered as the bitterest we have experienced since those 
“hungry forties ’’ which had become legendary in our history 
schools. Along with the reckless extravagance of Ministers, 
and as one of the consequences of their extravagance, there 
has grown up a system of Government by checks and controls 
which, beginning during the war, has immensely increased, 
and the working of which now absorbs over a million officials. 
This system has effectively prevented the return of the country 
to full production. And while affairs at home have thus, 
been going from bad to worse, our Eastern Empire has been 
broken. India and Burma are lost. India is weltering in 
internal strife. Our Mandate in Palestine has been so mis- 
handled that it is a tragedy and we shall soon see that country 
go the same way. Egypt, which we saved from invasion, has. 
fallen from Mr. Attlee’s feeble grasp. The Soudan is 
threatened. To complete the picture, we have impaired our 
Empire preferences, and we are selling gold instead of coal. 
Our mines having been nationalised, they do not prosper. In 
consequence of this mismanagement, and the spectacle we 
cut before the world, our voice has no longer much weight in 
the councils of the nations, and in the food shortage that 
threatens we may find ourselves starving. Such, briefly, is 
the picture in December, 1947. 


THERE is now some evidence that voters are waking up to 
their responsibility for these disasters and that they are 

- becoming aware that the Attlee Ministry has 
ae made a hard situation very much worse. 
This awareness was shown by the Municipal 
Elections held in 188 Boroughs in England and Scotland on 


November 1, when the Socialists lost very heavily. These. 


are the gains and losses of seats shown in the final figures : 


Gains Losses 
Conservative . ; , . 643 18 
Socialist : : é ig 695 
Liberal . ; ; ; ngs 47, 
Communist . . é . Nil 9) 


Independents ; . - ‘172 135, 
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Twenty-three councils have been won over from Socialism, 
and it is hoped that in them at any rate, some check will be 
placed on Municipal extravagance. These elections certainly 
show that the voters are waking up. True, the Socialist 
votes have not diminished, but the vote against Socialism 
has greatly increased. In 1945 electors were slack, the 
Conservatives were ignorant of what socialism meant, the 
Liberals were willing to “see it tried.” Now everyone has. 
had personal experience of Socialist Government. Everyone 
has been frustrated and irritated by unnecessary regulations 
and most people are underfed. We are told by The Times 
that Mr. Attlee and his colleagues are “ not taking the local 
elections results too tragically.’’ Well, they had better do so 
and consider their future in Parliament. The returns in the 
great industrial centres, Manchester and Birmingham, are the 
electoral writing on the wall. These towns returned 19 
Socialist M.P.’s at the last General Election, 19 out of a total 
of 23. Lancashire in particular has greatly suffered from mis- 
government and it would appear—as so often before—that 
Lancashire has given the lead to the nation. One matter, 
however, has greatly cheered Ministers; they have had a 
tremendous setback, but the Communists have been wiped 
out. The fact is that the English do not uphold splinter 
parties, and these tend to disappear. Thus the ‘ Common- 
wealth ”’ party and the Communist party are both regarded by 
the voters as splinters of Socialism and have little influence. 
The former leader of the ‘Common Wealth”’ party, Sir Richard 
Acland, has been reduced to standing as an ordinary Socialist 
at Gravesend. This by-election takes place as we go to press. 


LEADING Socialists in London may not be taking the Municipal 
Elections ‘‘ too tragically.” The Times says so, and The 
Times has some touch with Socialist Ministers 
and has been of considerable service to the 
present Government. All the same the Socialist 
press, led by the Daily Herald and The Tribune, and supported 
by those indefatigable letter writers who insinuate their 
propaganda into all sorts of newspapers by means of letters 
to the Editors, are very busy excusing, explaining and com- 
plaining. We leave on one side the ‘‘ wicked Tory intrigue ” 
explanation which only takes in the very ignorant, but 
another plea of justification is constantly put forward. It is 
that whatever the Ministers may or may not be doing, the 
Conservatives offer the country “ no’ constructive alternative 
policy.”” Now, leaving on one side that it is not the business 
of an opposition to have a constructive policy, in this case it 
would be impossible, for the Attlee Government has raised a 
typhoon which is knocking everything about, and until this 


“ Alternative 
Policy” 
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work of destruction has ceased, it is impossible to tell how the 
work of restoration can even be begun. All Conservatives 
can do is to work to turn the Government out and to hope 
that this will be accomplished before the wreckage is complete. 
Conservatives cannot have any other policy than this. And 
until this removal of mischievous and incompetent men is 
finally accomplished, as it will be, we shall not know the 
extent of the damage or the amount of repair that can be 
hoped for. Ministers may plead that they took office at a 
very difficult time, and this is a fact, but that their wrong 
policy, their misgovernment and their wastefulness has made 
a difficult situation into a disastrous one, there can be no 
doubt at all. We are now on the rocks and, for the first time 
in our history, our people themselves cannot pull the ship 
out of her dangerous position, for they are bound, fettered, 
enslaved and unable to move. The old soldier’s battle, so 
often won by the British, while the Government looked on, 
is no longer possible for them, this Government has seen 
to that. A few days ago, Mr. P. E. Roberts sent a quotation 
from John Morley to The Times. It is one that is only too 
appropriate :— 

“It is one of the commonest of all secrets of cheap misjudgment 
in human affairs to start by assuming that there is always some 
good way out of a bad case. Alas, for all of us this is not so. 
Situations arise alike for individuals, for parties, and for States 
from which no good way out exists but only choice between bad 
way and worse. 


We are in the position Lord Morley describes, there is no 


easy, perhaps even no tolerable way at all out of our position. 
Our old standards, our old influence are gone. We have to 
re-create them, and we have to do this against all the pro- 
paganda of those who have destroyed both. 


THE Regulations enforcing labour on all men between eighteen 
and fifty and all women between eighteen and forty was made 
The Old public on November 11. It reveals the mind 
Statute of of the Government and comes from their 
Labourers evident belief that a pressed man is worth 
more than a free man. It is not the first time in our island 
story that such a law has been made. But there has not 
been one for 600 years. The Statute of Labourers, in 
1349, was the outcome of the Government’s anxiety about land 
cultivation after years of misgovernment, foreign wars and the 
Black Death had greatly diminished and impoverished the 
people. That statute, like Mr. Attlee’s recent effort, also 
enforced work on people. It ran as follows :— 


** Every man or woman of whatever condition, free or bond, 
able in body and within the age of three score years . . . not 
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having . . . land of his own about the village of which he may 
occupy himself, and not serving any other, shall be bound to serve 
the employer who shall require him to do so.” 


Refusal to obey was at first punished, says Green,* with 
“imprisonment at the hands of the justices of the peace.” 
The fines and forfeitures which ensued ‘‘ formed a large part 
of the Royal revenue, but so ineffective were the original 
penalties that the runaway labourer was at last ordered to be 
branded with a hot iron on the forehead.” [There, Mr. 
Attlee, is a suggestion for you.] Green goes on to say :— 


“In the towns, where the system of forced labour was applied 
with more vigour than in the country, strikes and combinations 
became frequent. In the country the free labourer found allies in 
the villeins whose freedom from manorial service was questioned.” 


In the long run the Statute of Labourers of 1349 did not 
work. But in the 14th century governments had not nearly 
so many instruments for enforcing their will as they have 
nowadays. The risings of John Ball, Wat Tyler and 
others were the direct result of this particular tyranny. 
And a great many people, Langland calls them “ wasters,” 
floated about on the surface of the disturbances. Green says 
of the original and of the renewed Statutes of Labourers, that 
they ‘‘ were powerless for their immediate ends... in 
restricting the mass of floating labour to definite areas of 
employment.’”’ We shall see what the Attlee Statute will do. 
It proposes to turn on to the land the detritus from the pools 
and night clubs. How much good would these people be to a 
farmer ? 


THE old Statute of Labourers belongs to the reign of 
Edward III. The new Statute of Labourers belongs to the 

era of Attlee, Cripps, Isaacs & Co. It is more 
And the drastic than that of 1349. It applies to men 
New Statute . 

between eighteen and fifty-one and women 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-one. Registration at 
labour exchanges is compulsory, a month’s grace is given and a 
fine of £100 or three months’ gaol may be inflicted. There are 
further penalties up to {500 and imprisonment for 12 months. 
Ministers will decide what present work is useful and what is 
not. Promoters of football pools, bookmakers, fun fairs, 
night clubs must register all their employees. It is from this 
source that Mr. Isaacs, the Minister of Labour, looks to get 
his farm and factory workers. He will, of course, have to 
employ a new army of snoopers. 


* “Short History of the English People.”’ 
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THE Indian disaster increases in magnitude and intensity. 
Sir Claude Auchinlech has declined to continue the farce of 
’ pretending to make the sections of the Indian 
sad >_" armies work together when Moslems and 
Hindus are at war and fighting pitched 
battles. The sooner that the dreary humbug about “ two 
British Dominions” is brought to an end the better, the 
Union flag is everywhere hauled down. Any remaining 
British officials, including Lord Mountbatten, should at once 
be recalled; they can do nothing to save the situation which 
is bound to get worse. Several red herrings have been 
drawn across the trail of the Government’s Indian misdeeds 
and they may not receive the punishment they deserve. 
The Lords, Mr. Dalton’s departure: such matters distract 
the public at home from realising the appalling state of 
India where the work done in 200 years of care of that country 
has vanished in two months. Neither India nor Pakistan has 
the machinery of administration fit to deal with the issues 
that have arisen. The grand Indian Civil Service has been 
broken and scattered. There is nothing to replace it. Rack, 
ruin and disaster face the country, which the British have 
served so faithfully and loved so well. Do not let us forget 
the names of the men who have done this thing and who 
have made our proud name a thing of shame—z00 years to 
build, two months to destroy. Mr. Attlee’s government has 
rivalled Hitler’s most famous performances in this Indian 
business. Let us look at the account for which British 
Ministers are responsible. There have been over 500,000 
deaths, there are uncounted cripples, five million of hopeless 
and homeless wanderers, hundreds of villages burnt. Roads, 
railways, bridges, canals have been destroyed and cultivation 
has ceased ‘over wide areas. No Indian in the disturbed 
areas can feel safe. On second thoughts we may safely say 
that this beats anything Hitler ever did in the time. The men 
who did this to India now propose to reduce Burma to a 
similar state. 


THE writer of these notes is old enough to remember the 
murder of the King and Queen of Serbia in 1896. They 

were butchered in their palace by partisans 
prec pn Then of the Karageorgeovitch family, which then 
vid seized the throne of Serbia. At the time the 
impression made by this crime was immense. The British 
Government [Lord Salisbury was Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary] at once severed diplomatic relations with a country 
whose governing family was stained by such a crime. We 
now live in a different age, one in which murder to seize 
power is hardly noticed, So common has political assassina- 
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tion in Eastern Europe become that we in England have 
apparently no longer any feeling of moral indignation against 
the putting to death of political opponents in countries 
> and where such murder has now become common form—or should 
itched 7? we say ‘“Cominform”? In the Balkan countries, such, 
two murders are continual. But our Foreign Office preserves 
r, the the kindliest relations with the murderers and a travelling 
aining § prelate tells us of Tito’s charming smile, while the Dean of 
t once Canterbury hastens to grasp the hand of Dimitrov, who 


which murdered Petkov. Lord Vansittart, the other day, asked 
been why Mr. Bevin did not postpone the signing of treaties with 
deeds the Balkan countries until after Petkov’s appeal against his 
serve. death sentence was heard? But this did not occur to the 
stract Foreign Office, and Petkov was hanged a week after the British 
te of signature was given. The fortunate escape of Mr. 
untry Mikolajczyk from the murder plots against him is a matter 
n has for rejoicing. But some of his companions who fled at the 
issues same time have been caught in Czecho-Slovakia and 
been handed back. They will be murdered, either “by 
Rack, accident” in prison, or by judicial murder in a court 
have as indifferent to justice as any of Hitler’s. Mr. Mikolajczyk 
orget went to Poland under pressure from us and under the guaran- 
who tees given by Polish Communists and by Russia, the paramount 
Ts to power, to him and to us. For years Mr. Mikolajczyk has tried 


t has to work with the Polish parties who are affiliated to Russia. 
dian He has escaped with his life—but only just. We know that 


ritish remonstrance is of very little avail, but, in spite of our present 
),000 weakness, we are a great power and have the responsibility 
eless for leadership in Europe. Since Mr. Mikolajczyk escaped, yet 
ads, another criminal sentence has been pronounced. This time 
ition in Rumania, on Dr. Maniu. His crime is being Leader of the 
rbed Opposition. His fearful sentence—worse than death—is 
Say perpetual solitary confinement. The judge who condemned 
men him is said to have been the notorious Petrescu, formerly 
to a director of the Gestapo prison in Rumania. How long do 


{ we continue to pretend that the countries which allow such 
things are fit for us to deal with ? 


the 
‘hey THE clouds in the East are spreading, Communism has thrust 
sans its evil power further and further into Europe. In order to 
then prevent American help from reaching Austria, 
the 4 Dark Europe Italy and France, Russia has unleashed the 
itish revolutionary spirit in all those countries. For 
eign hunger and suffering are the great stimulators of political 
try upheaval. It was the American gesture towards Europe 
We which made Russia act. If France and Italy were to recover, 
eize there would be less chance of a revolution in those countries, 


so France and Italy were condemned to starve. We see the 
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process visibly. The American Army is still in Italy and 
nothing very serious will happen there as long as they remain, 
But how long will this be? Probably the greatest help that 
the U.S.A. could give to Europe would be to go on garrisoning 
Austria and Italy—garrisoning and feeding too. For Austria 
is in a desperate condition, she has been robbed of everything, 
first by Germany and then by Russia. We get little news 
from there, but the scene in Italy is dark enough with riots 
and disorder and strikes. And France. What of France? 
The news from there is black too. She also is condemned to 
disorder and starvation in spite of her heroic struggles. How 
far will the revolutionaries get in France? The people are 
making great efforts. Will they remember enough of their 
past history to throw out the invading army of false teachers? 


AT the end of October a series of municipal elections swung 
France away from Socialism towards Genera] de Gaulle, whose 
party—he calls it a Rally—polled 40 per cent. of 

- Te! oom the votes. There was a sigh of relief from all 
‘eal lovers of France. But this vote, coupled with 

the fact that the Government of the day—a coalition with 
M. Ramadier at its head—accepted the American offer of 
help, called the Communists to action. Their leader, M. 
Thorez, was in Moscow at the time. He received and trans- 
mitted his orders. They were “action stations.’ Now in 
France the Trades Unions are dominated by Communists. 
The danger from the electorate was seen to be great, it would 
be increased if American help brought relief. No time must — 
be lost. Action stations therefore meant violence. At the 
time of writing 100,000 miners—out of 134,000—are on 
strike, a stoppage of ali Paris metal industries has been 
decreed. This means among others the great Renault and 
Citroen Works. The Paris dock workers are out and a millers’ 
strike has already lasted some days. Thus the revolutionaries 
have Paris by the throat, they hope to deprive her of bread 
and such food as comes by water and—at the beginning of 
winter—to deprive her of coal. Under the pressure of this 
accumualated attack the gallant Monsieur Ramadier, who has 
been Prime Minister of a Coalition Government since January 
21, has succumbed. He told the President of the Republic 
that he was resigning “in order that a Government may be 
established which can act with the authority of all Republican 
parties.” Monsieur Ramadier and his Government have not 
been defeated in the Assembly, they have allowed themselves 
to be pushed about by events outside Parliament. It is the 
threat of violence that has driven this ministry from power— 
and not the threat only. For in Marseilles there has been a 
serious civil disturbance in which some of the police (the 
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gardes-mobiles) showed marked sympathy with the rioters. 
In the meantime the Communist Secretary-General, M. 
Henaff, has invited the trades union secretaries in the Paris 
area to mobilise for battle. There will be voting on this. But 
the voting will not be by secret ballot. Over and over again, 
says the Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guardtan, 
strikes have been imposed in factories where the will of the 
majority ot the workers were against them. “ The strength 
of this discipline inspired by the communists . . . is main- 
tained partly because of the habit of solidarity acquired 
during the occupation.” But if the Communist tyranny is 
now dominating the French Trades Unions there are also 
signs of considerable resistance from the workers. 


M. VINCENT AURIOL, the French President, persuaded 
M. Leon Blum, the veteran Socialist leader, to try and form 

a government. M. Blum reluctantly con- 
nad — sented, but when he went to the Assembly to 

make a ministerial declaration he committed 
the blunder of putting the Gaulliste Rally on a par with the 
Communists. ‘‘ We have two dangers to avoid,’’ he said. 
From that moment,” says the correspondent of The Times, 
“the cause seemed lost ” and his peroration sounded like an 
appeal for defeat. He was defeated, 300 votes were cast for 
him, 309 against, 42 abstained. It was hardly fair to ask 
him to serve and the Assembly were probably right to reject 
his services. The Communist leader pro tem. was M. Jacques 
Duclos. He spoke of the Republicans as the “tools of 
America.’”’ In the meantime the search for a government went 
on, and the strikes went on too. From Marseilles to Paris 
the railways stopped working. Paris, however, went on much 
as usual, and we should do the French a great injustice if we 
did not understand this. It annoys the left wingers very much 
to think that the calm of the public is probably due to the 
existence of General de Gaulle, who waits in the wings, without 
speaking, and is there if he is wanted. 

Monsieur Blum, having been rejected by the National 
Assembly, the President had to find another Prime Minister. 
And, by the way, the new rule that the Prime Minister designate 
must receive the approval of the Assembly before he forms 
his cabinet has proved to be wise. It wasted far less time for M. 
Blum to know at once that his views did not meet with popular 
support. M. Vincent Auriol’s second and successful choice was 
M. Robert Schuman, a member of the M.R.P. He is a lawyer, 
hard working, respected, and comes from Lorraine. He was 
imprisoned or in hiding during the German occupation, being 
elected to Parliament after this. His declaration of faith on 
November 22 was applauded by all parties except that of the 
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Communists. It was to the effect that his government’s only 
concern would be to defend the Republic and liberty and to 
end the exploitation of human suffering for political ends, 
The Communists voted against him, but he obtained 412 votes, 
a sufficient majority. He will rally all France, save those 
revolutionaries who are under Russia’s orders, if he can bring 
peace to industry and get food for the large towns at a reason- 
able price. It is generally believed by the French that Moscow 
has ordered civil war. It was certainly significant that on 
this purely French occasion of the choice of a French Prime 
Minister, the Communist leader, M. Duclos, went out of his } 
way to welcome the Molotov declaration that Russia now has 
the secret of the atom bomb. 


THE year has come towards its end. It has been a bad year. 
But bad years or good years alike, Christmas gives us a 

S breathing space to think of other than daily § 
Christmas 1947 drudgery and disappointment. The poor are 
always with us—and the children. It is a strange fact that 
however much of our money is taken for ‘“ social services,” 
there is a perpetual need for individual charity and generosity. 
And we commend to our readers the splendid charities which 
are appealing in this issue. We also call their attention to 
Lord Woolton’s appeal. That isas an important event from the 
charitable view, as any fund in the world. The achievement 
of Lord Woolton’s object would, in the long run, do much to 
help the suffering poor and unfortunate in England by making 
life more prosperous. For the best social services, and those 
that profess to help the unfortunate, are not nearly so good as 
the prosperity which reduces misery to its lowest denomina- 
tion. That prosperity will not return until we part with our 
present spendthrift Ministers. So ‘‘ Here’s to Lord Woolton 
and his fund’ and may his shadow never grow less ! 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


A YEAR’S subscription to The National Review makes a very 
useful Christmas present to friends at home and abroad. 
This is a time of great confusion at home and in the Empire, 
of great trouble in the World. It is a help to busy men and 
women who have not much time for reading to have a Review ; 
which will neither mislead the reader nor conceal the facts. 
The cost of a year’s subscription is 36s. including postage. 
This sum should be sent, together with the name and address 
of the person for whom the present is to be given, to The 
Manager, National Review, Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C.4. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM 


DurRING its term of office the present Government has 
exercised powers which have made the Tudor and Stuart 
“ despotisms ”’ appear mildly liberal in comparison. Why, 
then, has it chosen this particular moment for proposing the 
reform of the Lords? The situation is quite different from 
that which existed in 1909-11 when the Lords had rejected 
the 1909 budget and were almost certain to reject an Irish 
Home Rule Bill. Then, it could be represented—and it was 
represented—that the Lords stood in opposition to the 
declared will of the “people.” If the Lords had rejected 
the Bill for nationalising the Coal Mines, or that for national- 
ising the Bank of England, or even the Supplies and Services 
Bill, a case, with at least superficial merits, could have been 
made out against them on the same lines. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, speaking on October 28, said that 
he and his colleagues “seriously considered putting this 
Bill in the programme of the last Parliamentary session, over 
twelve months ago.”’ ‘“‘ The move,” he added, ‘‘ was to avoid 
a constitutional crisis, not to cause one.” If that is an 
accurate description of their reasons, why did they not act 
twelve months ago? Or, why did they not act as soon as 
they came into power? The sooner one takes preventive 
measures against a crisis, the better, presumably. But 
possibly the Government preferred to deal with the potential 
constitutional crisis as they dealt with the potential economic 
crisis, by pretending until too late that it couldn’t exist. 
However, the passage of time has been relentless (much as 
Ministers may seek to circumvent it by flitting about in 
aeroplanes at the public expense). It has reduced the life 
of this Parliament and has thereby increased the weight of 
the threat inherent in a two-years’ delay of the Steel Bill. . 
If the Steel Bill is not proceeded with this session the Lords 
could, by standing on their legal rights, prevent its passage 
during the duration of the present Parliament. 

Only, however, during the duration of the present Parlia- 
ment. Section 2 (1) of the Parliament Act runs as follows : 


‘If any Public Bill (other than a Money Bill or a Bill containing 
any provision to extend the maximum duration of Parliament 
beyond five years) is passed by the House of Commons in three . 
successive sessions (whether of the same Parliament or not) . . . 


There is no need to go beyond the italicised words. Why 
is the Government at once unwilling to proceed with the 
Steel Bill during the present session and insistent upon its 
being passed by the summer of 1950? Why, again, is it 
unwilling to make the Steel Bill a major part of its programme 
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in the next General Election ? What is there about the Steel 
Bill which makes it necessary to have a time-fuse attached 
to it ? 

We may find part of the answer in a speech which Mr, 
Aneurin Bevan made on May 1 of this year : 


“‘ The other side will suggest that some members of the steel 
industry are efficient and should therefore be left alone. But we 
ate not going to take over the industry because some members of 
it are inefficient. We are going to take it over because it is a great 
congeries of social and economic power, and we think it dangerous 
to leave that power in private hands. There will be fierce resistance, 
Some people will suffer. Progress means that some people will 
suffer. Those whom the shoe pinches will squeal. But we are going 
to see that the right people squeal for a change.” 


Presumably, if Mr. Bevan had had his way the Steel Bill 
would have been included in the legislative programme of 
this session. And, presumably, the majority of his colleagues 
have decided that the efficiency of the steel industry is for 
the moment more important than the danger of leaving it 
‘in private hands ”’ ; more important, even, than the pleasure 
of making the “right people squeal.’’ But in so deciding 
they have laid up trouble for the future. They have com- 
mitted themselves to the view that the nationalisation of the 
Steel industry is good in principle; they have added that 
they fear opposition from the Lords; and therefore they 
have made it difficult for themselves to accept the 
rejection of a Steel Bill by the Lords as anything else than the 
signal for a general election. It is not clear why the House 
of Lords is expected to reject such a measure. The reason 
may lie partly in the character of the measure and partly in 
the declining popularity of the Government which would 
make such a rejection a good deal easier than, for instance, 
the rejection of the Coal Bill could have been. A long 
wrangle over the details of the Steel Bill, followed by its 
rejection by the Lords and that by a general election next 
summer is the last thing the Government wants. In other 
words, if the Lords’ veto of a Bill to which it attached great 
importance were reduced to a year, it could afford to wait 
for that year to expire; as the majority of the Cabinet 
evidently want to do. But if the Bill were faced by a two- 
years’ delay the Government might be forced by its extrem- 
ists to ask for a dissolution. 

So far, then, it is possible to draw these conclusions: the 
Government does not want a Steel Bill passed within the next 
two years (though it cannot admit the fact); it is not sure 
of its ability to win the next general election but it intends 
to wait until almost the last possible moment before seeking 
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a dissolution ; a policy in which it will be supported by those 
of its followers who have nothing to lose but their salaries. 
It does not want a general election at some intermediate 
date between the immediate present and 1950; but it is 
willing (though not anxious) to run the risk of a general 
election in the immediate future. The last of these conclu- 
sions does not follow from anything that has been said so 
far but it appears to follow from the character of the Bill, 
as indicated, and from the manner in which it has been 
advocated by responsible Ministers. 

A mere reduction of the Lords’ veto from two years to 
one may not appear to amount to very much after all; and 
no doubt the Bill has been drafted to convey that very 
impression. The same impression is inherent in most of the 
arguments hitherto advanced in favour of the change. No 
Minister has followed the example of Lloyd George in making 
the Bill (as he did the Parliament Bill) a deliberate challenge 
to the Lords. Mr. Morrison, as we have seen, spoke of avoiding 
a constitutional crisis; Mr. Ernest Bevin gave the impression 
that the whole business was one of very little importance. 
So far no one has said to the Lords: “ Reject this Bill if you 
dare ; and if you daren’t it will show what cowards you are.” 
On the contrary, the Bill has been represented as a matter 
of equity and convenience ; as something which the Lords 
can pass without discredit to themselves or risk to anyone 
else. There has been no ministerial effort to rouse emotion, 
either against the Bill in the Lords or in its favour among 
the electorate. Later on, of course, if it were passed, its 
passage could be represented, emotionally, as a triumph. 
But, for the moment, that aspect is being played down: the 
pill is being made small and as palatable as possible. 

No doubt some of Mr. Attlee’s colleagues would have liked 
a big and bitter pill. But Mr. Attlee, it is beginning to be 
evident, has considerable skill in the management of his 
colleagues and equal skill in their “ production” to the 
country. In the re-arrangement of ministerial posts he took 
no risk in the removal of Mr. Greenwood, but he took a 
considerable risk in the replacement of Mr. Shinwell. 
Obviously it was a risk which he felt obliged to take ; partly 
in order to replace him by a younger man of reputed intelli- 
gence; partly to assert his own authority against his own 
Left Wing; and partly, one is entitled to suspect, because 
Mr. Shinwell’s record of irresponsible and demonstrable 
stupidity, combined with his embarrassing outbursts of 
class-hatred, was making a bad impression. The philosophy 
of the ‘‘ tinker’s cuss” (useful as it may be again in the 
future) was not one which harmonised with appeals for a 
national effort or one likely to retain for the Labour Party 
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the middle-class support which it had won in 1945. That 
support was more likely to be retained by the promotion of 
Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Wilson while, at the same time, 
the introduction of measures capable of arousing much 
discussion on non-political lines might deflect attention from 
the major failures in the Government’s programme. In the 
excitement of debating the future of capital punishment the 
electorate might forget that 1947, according to Mr. Morrison, 
was to be the year in which we were to begin drawing dividends 
from our efforts in 1946. Thus, by one device or another, 
that leaky and over-laden vessel which figures in rhetoric 
as the Ship of State might be kept tolerably sea-worthy. 
Certainly, the Government did not want a constitutional 
crisis at the moment. Mr. Herbert Morrison was right there, 
It did not want a constitutional crisis any more than Hitler 
wanted war in 1936, provided that he could reach his 
objectives without war. 

This investigation of the motives of men more notable, 
perhaps, for political cunning than for deep intelligence, has 
been a necessary prelude to some considerations on the 
attitude which the Conservative Party, in both Houses, may 
adopt. The Bill is going to be opposed in the Commons, 
It will be passed, of course. What, then, will the Lords do? 
If one may so put it, what ought the Conservative majority 
in the Lords to do? Let us consider first the arguments in 
favour of passing the Bill after a dignified protest. It may 
be said that a one-year’s veto would still be useful in the 
sense that its application to a measure to which the Govern- 
ment attached supreme importance would always compel 
that Government to seek a dissolution. It may also be said 
that the present time is not a good one for a general election 
either in the national or in the party interest. There is 
considerable weight at least in the latter argument. If there 
were a general election and the Conservatives failed to win, 
the Government would return in a state of wild political 
intoxication. If, on the other hand, the Conservatives won, 
they would find themselves in a very difficult position. A 
very large number of people in this country are enjoying 
very high wages and they will insist on continuing to enjoy 
very high wages whatever the political complexion of the 
Government. The Conservative argument is that the whole 
economic structure of the country, of which these high wages 
are a consequence, is endangered by the policy of the Labour 
Government. But the only thing which will convince the 
mass of the electorate of this fact is the partial collapse of 
the economic structure, the cessation of high wages or any 
wages at all, while the Labour Government is in power. A 
Conservative Government would only be put into power 
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at the present moment—it may be argued—as a result of a 
mass of private irritations, not as the result of a change of 
heart in the electorate: it would be obliged, therefore, to 
continue most of the Labour policies and to see them result 
in the catastrophe which it had itself predicted but of which, 
this time, it would be the political victim. Far better put 
up with a new Parliament Act ; far better put up with any- 
thing than risk a general election which it would be equally 
disastrous to lose and to win. Let the electorate learn sense 
first, by the hard and bitter way of experience, and then 
a Conservative Government can safely come into office. 

These arguments are not to be rejected out of hand, but 
it is only proper to point out that they are based for the most 
part on political defeatism. They are the right arguments 
for Conservatives who have no faith in a positive Conservative 
policy ; who see the Conservative réle as that of a mild check 
upon an inevitably dominant Socialism, as the Conservative 
role in the middle of the 19th century was that of a mild 
check upon a dominant Liberalism; rewarded by short, 
though ineffective, periods of office when the dominant 
party had temporarily over-played its hand. They are the 
wrong arguments for Conservatives who believe that the 
present Government is endangering the country and who 
believe that they themselves could save it. The new 
Parliament Bill, considered in relation to the possibility of 
a general election within the next few months, must be 
regarded against this background of Conservative fears or 
confidence. In other words, if the Conservative majority in 
the Lords allows the Bill to pass, it will be a decisive moral 
defeat for Conservatism. 

So much for the political aspect of the question. There 
is another aspect which may be expressed by asking whether 
the Conservative Party does or does not believe in bi-cameral 
government. There is no space here to examine in detail 
the various proposals made at one time or another in the 
past for the reform of the Lords; Lord Salisbury’s Bill of 
1888, Lord Newton’s of 1907, the proposals of the House of 
Lords’ committee of which Lord Rosebery was chairman 
and the resolutions which he moved embodying its conclusions. 
Two things appear to be certain. In these days an effective 
second Chamber can only be one in which the elective element 
is predominant. It may very well be that no elected or 
largely-elected House of Lords would contain so many able 
men as the present House contains, but if their intelligence 
and experience is for the most part wasted as it is at present 
because of their political ineffectiveness, a second chamber 
which could be effective because it contained a strong elected 
element, even if its average of intelligence and experience 
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were somewhat lower, would be desirable. The other thing 
which seems to be certain is that the question of reform of 
the Lords was never fairly examined in 1909-11. The 
preamble to the Parliament Act reads: 


452° 8}°F° 


Wm. 


“Whereas it is expedient that provision should be made for 
regulating the relations between the two Houses of Parliament: 
And whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of Lords as 
it at present exists a Second Chamber constituted on a popular 
instead of hereditary basis, but such substitution cannot be imme- 
diately brought into operation.” 


If preambles to Acts of Parliament really expressed all that 
was in the minds of governments that preamble should have 
been continued in this way : 
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“because His Majesty’s Government is unfortunately dependent 
upon the votes of eighty Irish Home Rulers whose one idea of reform 
of the House of Lords is to make it impossible for that House to 
delay the passage of a Home Rule Bill for more than two years.” 


Admittedly, there was no opportunity to attempt a 
reform of the composition of the Lords until after the war of 
1914-18. Between that time and 1939 there was ample 
opportunity and there is no better proof of the lack of political 
thinking and of far-sighted leadership in the Conservative 
Party in that period than the fact that though such reform 
was discussed in a half-hearted fashion it was never attempted. 
The Conservative attitude was—‘ We’re all right ; we have 
a big majority in the Commons; and even if we’re in a 
minority we’re ready to take the knocks.” It is the country 
which is taking the knocks now. 

Some Proposals for Constitutional Reform, prepared by a 
group of eminent Conservatives and published in 1946, was 
a highly intelligent but somehow disappointing work. It 
was marked by extreme caution and it contemplated no 
fundamental constitutional changes at all, although it pro- 
posed some useful minor changes ; chiefly in the administra- 
tive sphere. In considering the réle of the House of Lords it 
accepted as axiomatic the argument that it would be impos- 
sible to restore the veto to a House of Lords which contained 
any vestige of the hereditary element. In this it was almost 
certainly right. It then set out certain arguments against 
an elected Second Chamber : that it would be “‘ more mediocre 
in composition and less interesting in action”’ than the 
present House; that the duplication of elections (which 
would happen if the Lords were elected at a different time 
from the Commons or if some of them were elected at intervals) 
would “ tend to dissipate the force of democracy rather than 
to strengthen it ; that the restoration of the veto to a reformed 
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House of Lords would provoke a serious constitutional 
conflict.” In the light of these considerations, all of them 
weighty so far as they go, it desired a Second Chamber 
which should not be a political rival of the Commons, which 
should be content to act in an advisory capacity and which 
would ‘‘ command the confidence and respect of the country 
by reason of its independence and sanity of judgment.”’ 
To increase this confidence and respect it suggested a reform 
of the composition of the Lords so that it should be composed 
inter altos of hereditary peers being the first of their creation ; 
hereditary peers who had succeeded to their peerages pro- 
vided that they had qualified by certain specified service 


f under the Crown or in local government ; life peers, Lords 


in Ordinary and Lords Spiritual. 

Now it may be that a House so composed would possess 
more influence than the Lords have at present. But would 
it possess very much more? Would it possess sufficient 
influence, as distinct from power based on a right of veto 
permanent or temporary, to prevent destructively revolu- 
tionary legislation? It hardly seems possible to give an 
affirmative answer to these questions. Still less can one 
affirm that a scheme of this kind would possess any appeal 
for the electorate at large. For one thing, it would be too 
complicated for easy exposition ; for another, the electorate 
might well think that the resulting Chamber would not be 
a great deal different from the working House as it exists 
to-day. 

Parties in Opposition necessarily escape much responsi- 
bility but the Conservative Party is faced now by the 
responsibility for a very difficult and important choice. The 
Conservative amendment gave several reasons against the 
Bill, including the fact that no attempt had been made to 
deal with the composition of the second Chamber as suggested 
by the Parliament Act ; but it contained no positive proposals. 
The Liberal statement, issued on October 9, also deprecated 
any change at the moment but advocated the abolition of 
the hereditary principle and the establishment of a repre- 
sentative Chamber “at the appropriate time.” It said 
nothing, however, on what it was appropriate to do at the 
present time. There seem to be three courses open to the 
Conservative majority in the Lords. They can accept the 
Bill. They can reject it, simply. They can reject it and at 
the same time promote a Bill of their own. By adopting the 
first course they would be securing their present comfort 
at the expense of their influence because it would become 
less and less worth their while to argue against measures 
which were almost certain to be passed next year. That 
influence is directly related to the fact that they may, in 
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extreme cases, delay legislation for two years; and two 
years is by no means too long for a fickle electorate to recover 
itself. The second course, that of simple rejection, has 
something to commend it but it may give the Labour Party 
an election cry. The third course has more to commend it; 
with the proviso that the scheme of reform proposed as an 
alternative to the rejected measure must be one capable of 
being stated broadly and simply. Has the Conservative 
Party the courage and the confidence to propose the estab- 
lishment of a Second Chamber, a Senate, elected—let us 
say—on the basis of proportional representation within 
areas related to the natural and traditional regions of the 
United Kingdom ? Courage, it is to be remembered, is the 
virtue without which all other virtues, including the political, 
are useless. 


P.S.—The debate on the address has taken place since this 
article was written. It bore out the suggestion made above 
that the Government intended to remain in office until the 
last possible moment and might even be content to have its 
Parliament Bill rejected by the Lords in order to do so. It 
is evidently gambling on some change in its fortunes in 1949- 
50. For the moment, however, the decision before the Lords 
is easier. They can reject the Bill and put forward counter 
proposals. In doing so they can give the Conservative Party 
a chance to show its courage and statesmanship: it is not 
enough for a great party to be wrapped up entirely in questions 
of ‘‘ points ’’ and basic petrol rations. 

é B.” 


WISDOM FOR THE WISE 


The game of Committees for Finding out Facts 

Is the latest pursuit that our Leaders attracts ; 
But as games have a habit of turning about, 
There’s a very big risk lest the Facts find them out. 


So this I would say—though it’s not very nice 

To give one’s Political Betters advice— 

Their plans would work smoother and cause less derision, 
If they found the Facts first, and then make their decision. 


J. H.. 
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IN 1649 AND 1947 


“T tell you that unless you have some such thing as a 
balance we cannot be safe. By the proceedings of this 
Parliament you see that they stand in need of a check or 
balancing power.’’—OLIVER CROMWELL. 


DICTATORS are invariably plagiarists. That is why they are 
dull and uninstructive subjects for the historian. They 
conform to a pattern of which the prototype is found in the 
8th Book of Plato’s Republic. Their motives may sometimes 
differ, but their intention is always the same, to grasp 
supreme power and bring into subjection the lives, the labour, 
and the resources of the people. Novi homines, usually 
without education or “ background,” they by-pass the 
lessons of history as being out-moded and not “in consonance 
with the spirit of the age.’’ They are a law unto themselves, 
each ‘‘ starting from the word ‘Go’”’; and in their insolent 
folly one after another pursues the same reckless course 
until he meets his inevitable doom. The would-be dictators 
in this country to-day differ from their predecessors only 
in being ‘“‘ smaller”? men, less certain of what they would 
do with supreme power if it were to pass into their hands, 
and less confident of the ability to win their way to mastery 
in the State. No wonder that the old leaders, who still 
nominally head the Labour Party, should be unable to cope 
with the socialist intelligentsia. They are no longer at home 
within the Party. They have an uncomfortable feeling 
that they don’t know where they are, or how far the doctri- 
naire intellectuals of the Party are going to lead them. Their 
minds are fuddled, for they have never been taught, and 
are now too old to learn the inner meaning of the creeds that 
have been evolved by revolutionary thinkers in past ages. 
With the balance of their thoughts disturbed they bandy 
words such as ‘‘ communist,” “ fascist’? and “socialist ” 
indiscriminately as opprobrious or laudatory terms, without 
in the least appreciating that there is no difference in sub- 
stance in the meaning to be attached to any of them, and that 
all lead to the same conclusion, the domination of the 
individual by the State. 

The works of Karl Marx and his puny Fabian disciples 
are as little known to most socialists as those of Bourke and 
Bagehot. Would it be an unreasonable assumption that not 
one in a hundred members of the Labour Party who prate 
of the “class war” and the evils of capitalism has read a 
single chapter of Capital or even the Communist Manifesios. 

It would be idle to pretend in such circumstances that 
the untutored trade unionist leaders could withstand the 
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doctrinaire onslaughts of such men as Laski, Cripps or 
Crossman. Whether or not they are aware of it or like it, 
such men will become as putty in the hands of the intellectual 
extremists ; while the rank and file of the Party, being quite 
incapable of understanding the intricacies of Party manceuvres 
must needs follow where the formers of policy and tactics 
show the way. 

The steps by which democracy “ getting out of all order 
and reason passes into the harshest and bitterest tyranny ” 
was well understood in Greece 2,000 years ago. Aristotle 
pointed out that “‘ there is a form of democracy in which the 
multitude has the supreme power. And the ‘ people’ seek 
to exercise monarchical sway and grow into a despot. 
Flatterers are held in honour, and the demagogues grow 
great, because the people have all things in their power, and 
the demagogues hold in their hands the votes of the ‘ people’ 
who are too ready to listen to them.”—(Politics IV, 4). 

And in the same vein Sir James Fitzjames Stephen 
observed: “In a pure democracy the ruling men will be 
wirepullers and their friends; in some ages a powerful 
character, in others cunning, in others eloquence, in others 
a good hold on common places and a facility in applying 
them to practical purposes, will enable a man to climb on 
his neighbours’ shoulders and drag them this way and that.” 

Now, the first step that every dictator with monotonous 
regularity takes is to destroy the power of Parliament to 
resist his will. Lenin, Mussolini and Hitler are recent cases 
in point. So long as the “ popular assembly ” is complacent 
or impotent the Executive will exercise supreme authority. 
What then is the use of a Second Chamber? In his famous 
pamphlet of 1789 the Abbe Siéyés declared that “ if a Second 
Chamber dissents from the First Chamber it is mischievous ; 
if it agrees it is superfluous.”’ 

Every subsequent attempt to increase the power of the 
executive has been buttressed by the same argument. Mr. 
Asquith on March 2, ror1, laid down that “‘ the House must 
be predominant in legislation.’”” Mr. Churchill, then a Radical, 
in the same debate referred to the “ ugly sinister veto of the 
House of Lords.’”’ And on October 22, 1947, Mr. Attlee 
asserted ‘‘ that they would not allow the will of the electorate 
to be thwarted by the House of Lords.” 

Of course, if vox populi is vox Dei there is nothing more 
to be said. But what is meant by “the people” in this 
connection? Sir Henry Maine, the constitutionalist, once 
asked: “Is the voice of ‘ the People’ the voice that speaks 
through scrutin de liste, by plebiscite, or by tumultuary 
assembly ? Is it a sound in which the note struck by minorities 
is entirely silent? Is the People which speaks the People 
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according to household or universal suffrage, the People 
with all the women excluded from it, or the People, men, 
women and children, together assembling casually in voluntary 
meeting ? In reality the devotee of Democracy is much in 
the same position as the Greeks with their oracles. All were 
agreed that the voice of an oracle was the voice of a god ; 
but everybody allowed that when he spoke he was not as 
intelligible as might be desired, and nobody was quite sure 
whether it was safer to go to Delphi or to Dodona.” 

Could any responsible controversialist pretend that for 
the purpose of changing the constitution of Parliament 
the present Government represents “‘ the voice of the People,” 
since it only polled 11,985,733 votes out of 25,064,072 votes 
actually cast at the election in 1945, the total electorate 
being 33,679,643? Nevertheless, by still restricting 
the powers of the Second Chamber, that is precisely what the 
Government intends to do if it can. Put shortly, under the 
Parliament Act, 1911, if a Bill is passed by the House of 
Commons in three successive sessions and rejected by the 
House of Lords, it will automatically become an Act of 
Parliament without the consent of the Second Chamber. 
But this will not be so “ unless two years have elapsed between 
the date of the second Reading in the first of these sessions 
of the Bill in the House of Commons and the date on which 
it passes the House of Commons in the third of these sessions.” 
The effect of the Parliament Act therefore is that the House 
of Lords can delay the passage of any Bill through Parliament 
until the next general election which has been initiated 
during the last two years in the life of a Parliament. 

The proposal of the Government is to diminish the period 
within which the House of Lords can block legislation from 
two years to one year and to make the new Act retrospective 
in its effect. Why? Not because the House of Lords has 
thwarted the will of the House of Commons. “I freely 
admit that at present the leadership in the other House has 
oor wise and statesmanlike ”’ (C. R. Attlee, October 22, 
1947). 
‘““Members of the House of Lords co-operate to the full 
in respecting the wishes of the British democracy as expressed 
in the so-called Lower House.” (Herbert Morrison, November 
7, 1946). The answer is, in order that the Government 
may have one more year in which they can pass any legis- 
lation they wish, whether it is in accordance with the will 
of the people or not. 

“It is rather late in the day,” declared Mr. Lloyd George, 
the progenitor of the present-day Liberal-Socialists, ‘‘ to say 
that working men ought not to be compelled to do something 
they did not like when they would be benefited by it.”’ 
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What estate or interest have our Liberal modernists in 
the principles or practice of Liberalism ? It would be inter. 
esting, if terrifying, to hear Mr. Gladstone’s animadversions 
upon his soi-disant Liberal successors. And the position of 
declared Socialists was well put by Mr. Rhys Davies, a Labour 
Member of Parliament, on November 3, 1947, in an impas- 
sioned speech in the House of Commons. He exclaimed that 
“he challenged the new philosophy which had developed in 
the Socialist Party, that if a planned Socialist Society was 
to be created compulsion must be accepted. In his lifetime 
he had suffered enough tyranny and would try to prevent 
any further tyranny from the State.” 

It is omnipotent legislative power for four years out of 


the five that the Government seeks. That and nothing less, | 


Within the period limited by the Parliament Act a Government 
with a sufficiently pliable majority in the House of Commons 


can act with unfettered authority. Nothing is sacrosanct. } 


It can enact legislation to disintegrate the Empire, to abolish 
the monarchy, and to authorise Government Departments 
to control the lives of the people in any or every particular. 
If it is contended that the Government would only act in 
the interests of the country as a whole, has it shown up till 
now that it “ cares a tinker’s cuss ” for anybody except those 
without whose goodwill it cannot hope to be returned to 
power at the next election ? Absolute power has been known 
to corrupt even men of unimpeachable honour and integrity. 
A popular assembly, if subject to no restraint, is apt to become 
a school in which prizes can more readily be gained through 
corruption than through honesty. “It is important,’’ wrote 
John Stuart Mill in Representative Government, ‘‘ that no set 
of persons should in great affairs be able, even temporarily, 
to make their sic volo prevail without asking anyone else 
for his consent. A majority in a Single Assembly easily 
becomes despotic and overweening if released from the 
necessity of considering whether its Acts will be concurred 
in by another constituted authority. The same reason 
which induced the Romans to have two Consuls makes it 
desirable that there should be two Chambers; that neither 
of them may be exposed to the corrupting influence of 
undivided power, even for the space of a single year.” And 
Sir Robert Peel, who seldom spoke in unmeasured terms, on 
January 13, 1837, observed ‘“‘If you give your consent to 
measures which tend to the dissolution of existing institutions 
what security have you against proscriptions, against the 
creeping forth of men of a type not yet heard of in England, 
blood-stained miscreants like Robespierre and Marat, lusus 
nature, from which no country can be protected if institu- 
tions congenial to its national character and hallowed by the 
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lapse of ages are dissolved by violence or corrupted by fraud ? 
You may rest assured that in every village a miscreant will 
arise to exercise a grinding tyranny by calling himself the 
People.”’ 

But someone may ask ‘‘ Why trouble about past history, 
why unearth the views of persons who have long since passed 
away ? Weare modernists, and are quite capable of managing 
our affairs without reference to the outworn opinions of those 
who knew nothing of present-day conditions.’’ The answer, 
as Burke reminded us, is that “ people will not look forward 
to posterity who never look backward to their ancestors.” 
The causa causas of our present discontents is not the 
economic upheaval in which the whole world is involved, but 
the crass ignorance of the people, the lack of interest they 
evince in the history of their country, and the rapid and 
progressive deterioration in the education and efficiency of 
those in whose hands the destiny of England lies. If politi- 
cians understood, and were ready to profit by, the difficulties 
which their forefathers experienced and had of necessity to 
combat, the country would be freed from much of the 
administrative incompetence and reckless legislation which 
is now sapping the energy and encompassing the ruin of our 
nation and Empire. 

But we shall not succeed in “‘ educating our masters ”’ 
unless we ourselves keep ever before us the lesson to be 
learnt from our island history. For human nature has not 
changed—at any rate for the better—and only those who 
understand her past will be equipped to pilot the great flagship 
of the race through the storms that lie ahead. 

Now, once only in the history of this country has there 
been a dictatorship; and fortunately for England Oliver 
Cromwell, alone among dictators, was able to keep a sense 
of perspective and knew “ when to stop.” 

But since, like all potential tyrants, the first step he took 
was to destroy the power of the Second Chamber, it would 
not be inapposite shortly to set out the story for the benefit 
of his would-be latter day successors. 

On January 2, 1649, the House of Peers refused to approve 
an ordinance appointing 150 Commissioners to try King 
Charles I. Thereupon on January 4 the House of Commons 
“ Resolved, that the Commons of England in Parliament 
assembled, being chosen by and representing the people, 
have the supreme Power in this nation,” and do also declare : 

“That whatsoever is enacted or declared for law by the 
Commons in Parliament assembled hath the force of law, and 
all the people of this nation are concluded thereby, although 
the consent and concurrence of King or House of Peers be not 
had thereto.” . 
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On March 19, 1649, the House of Peers was abolished 
pursuant to a resolution passed by the House of Commons 
on February 6. 

“That the House of Peers is useless and dangerous, and 
ought to be abolished and that an Act be brought in for that 
purpose.”’ In that way Government by a single Chamber 
was established, and lasted for eight years until 1657. What 
was the result ? 

“ How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill 
deeds done.” 

In Cromwell’s own words in 1652 : 

“Nor can they be kept within the bounds of justice, 
law or reason ; they themselves being the Supreme Power of 
the Nation, liable to no account to any, nor to be controlled 
or regulated by any other Power, there being none superior 
or co-ordinate with them; so that, unless there be some 
Authority and Power so full and so high as to restrain and § 
keep things in better order, and that may be a check to these 
exorbitances, it will be impossible in human reason to prevent 
our ruin.” 

Again, in 1654, he stated that “ poor men, under this 
arbitrary power, are driven like flocks of sheep by forty in 
a morning to the confiscation of goods and estates without 
any man being able to give a reason that two of them had 
deserved to forfeit a shilling. I have given you but a taste 
of their miscarriages.” Truly, it was ‘‘ the horridest arbi- 
trariness that ever existed on earth.” 

And now for the sequel. 

Cromwell, whose influence had been mainly instrumental 
in setting up a Single Chamber constitution, was not slow 
in discovering that ‘‘ the instrument would not do its work.” 
Its proceedings and the conduct of public administration 
went from bad to worse until on May 25, 1657, a Humble 
Petition and Advice was presented to Cromwell praying 
“That your Highness will, for the future, be pleased to call 
Parliaments, consisting of two Houses once in three years 
at furthest, and that no law be altered, suspended, abrogated, 
or repealed, or new laws made, but by Act of Parliament.” 

At the presentation of the Humble Petition and Advice, 
Lord Commissioner Fiennes declared that “‘ This Constitution 
of a Chief Magistrate and two Houses of Parliament is not a 
pageantry, but is so consonant to reason that it is the very 
emblem and idea of reason itself. If anything inconvenient 
should chance to slip out at one door, must it not pass two 
more before it come abroad to the detriment of the people ?” 

Thus came to an end unregretted and unsung, the sole 
instance in our history of an attempt to subject the people 
of this country to the tyranny of Single Chamber Government. 
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Experientia docit. Is it a matter of no importance to modernists 


that our forbears should have tried the Single Chamber 
experiment, and that its short-lived existence should have 
ended in ignominious failure ? 

Is Herbert Morrison so much greater than Oliver Cromwell, 
and Clement Attlee so much wiser than Sir Robert Peel, that 
they can afford to dismiss the views of these famous English- 
men as out of date and not in consonance with the spirit of 
the age? Have the a become so witless, so indifferent 
to history, so insensible to tradition that they will consent 
once more to submit themselves, their lives, their labour, 
and their own and their country’s future to the tender mercies 
of a Single Chamber Government. That is the intention and 
ultimate object that underlies the Government’s proposal 
a restrict still further the truncated powers of the House of 

rds. 

The issue raised by the attempt of the Government to 
treat the constitution as a pawn in the game of Party politics 
is not whether the present composition of the Second Chamber 
can be defended or ought to be changed, but whether its 
jurisdiction should be further limited. It is a question not 
of personnel but of authority. It is one more blow aimed 
at the Temple of Freedom. Here one day, there another, 
the pillars upon which our constitution, our traditions and 
our national character are founded and stayed are being 
struck away. And Gallio seems to care for none of these 
things ! 

“If we are to be judged,” wrote G. K. Chesterton, “ it 
will not be for the merely intellectual transgression of failing 
to appreciate other nations, but for the supreme spiritual 
transgression of failing to appreciate ourselves.” 

Can nothing be done to lift the people out of the slough of 
despondent listlessness into which they have fallen? Is 
inspiration, like chivalry, becoming a thing of the past ? 
Education—and again education—is the only remedy for the 
malaise from which the nation is suffering. 

Let us in season and out inspire both young and old 
with the romance of our island story, and the magic of the 
Empire and the British family of nations. The task is not an 
easy one, for materialism, with its offspring credulity, 
stalks through the land naked and unashamed. 

But we must labour and faint not, for our country is in 
danger and needs our help. And let us lift up our hearts 
and be comforted for truth is on our side; and 
“ Truth can never be told so as to be understood, and not be 

believed ? ’—(William Blake). 


ARTHUR PAGE. 


RUSSIA, COMMUNISM, AND THE WORLD 


WHEN in October the Moscow Radio announced to a some- 
what dazedly anxious world the inauguration of a new 
political apparatus called the Communist Information Bureau, 
or Cominform, with its headquarters in Belgrade, the western 
half of the world immediately thought of the notorious 
Comintern, abolished in 1943, and concluded that the new 
Cominform was nothing but a formal reincarnation of a notor- 
ious and troublesome organisation which had never been 
really dead. In a very loose and general sense this con- 
clusion was correct ; but in a strict_and practical sense it is 
incorrect ; and it is worth examining the differences between 


the Comintern in its last days and the Cominform at the | 


outset of its interesting career, if only for the sake of what the 
manceuvres of these past six years may tell us about 
Soviet mentality. 

The main point to be made is that in thinking of the 
Cominform as a revived Comintern we are nothing like 
radical enough: it is in practice an altogether more for- 
midable instrument than its predecessor. And because we 
have grown so accustomed to discounting whatever Pravda 
says, owing to an excusable confusion between Soviet pro- 
paganda and Soviet policy, we have overlooked a clue to the 
real situation provided in all good faith by the Russians 
themselves. Apologists for Soviet policy in this country and 
elsewhere at once pointed out essential differences between 
the old Comintern and the new Cominform, protesting against 
the general inclination to equate the two. The differences 
were calculated to show that the Cominform lacked teeth. 
Soviet Communism was no longer aggressively militant, 
they said in effect: the Belgrade Cominform, far from being 
a centralised agency for the propagation and direction of 
subversive activity in non-Communist countries, was simply 
an academic clearing-house for ideas, an information centre, 
precisely as its title designates, set up to act as a point of 
liaison between the dominant Communists pursuing their 
own separate policies in a number of lands. 

Pravda, in its famous leading article, which was read and 
cheered in factories, collective farms and colleges, said much 
the same thing, but in a different tone of voice. It went on 
to emphasise the defensive nature of the new organisation, 
which symbolised the drawing together of Communist Parties 
in the teeth of bitter opposition to the Communist idea. 
It drew a comparison with the long established Socialist 
International, to which our own British Socialists belong. 
And it asked with perhaps more justice than it realised, why 
an international society of Communists should be regarded as 
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any more subversive to national patriotisms than an inter- 
national society of Social democrats : why, in a word, was it 
unpatriotic for French and Polish Communists to plan the 
regeneration of the world and patriotic for French and Polish 
Socialists to engage in the same activity ? 

But as one read the Pravda leader, it soon became pretty 
clear that in attacking those who regarded the Cominform as 
nothing but the Comintern under a new name, what was 
arousing Party fury was not the implied suggestion that the 
new organisation was also an instrument of militant Commun- 
ism, but the slighting assumption that Soviet Communism 
had not moved forward since 1943. The Moscow leader- 
writers were justifiably irritated by this, and we ourselves 
showed a remarkable absence of alertness in our failure to 
grasp their point of view, which affects us closely and acutely. 

The Comintern was abolished in the middle of the war for 
a variety of reasons, but the real and fundamental reason was 
almost certainly the one which was given at the time, and to 
which Pravda, in a nice little Marxian essay, adverted last 
month: namely, that it had served its puprose and was out 
of date—or, as the Marxist says, “ historically superseded.”’ 
The reasons for announcing the end of the Comintern at that 
particular time, and with a flourish, were quite different and, 
in the long run, not in the least important. One reason was 
to reassure the Western allies, with a particular eye to popular 
opinion ; a second, and stronger, reason was to please the 
ordinary people of Russia, then under almost intolerable 
strain, who had always more or less resented their government 
spending on missionary work among foreigners, time and 
energy and money which, they consider, could be more 
usefully employed at home. But these reasons, as I have 
said, affected only the timing and the manner of the public 
announcement of a decision for which the true reason was, 
quite simply, as stated, that the Comintern was out of date. 

One of the most potent and lasting obstacles to a proper 
understanding of the Russian mentality is our failure to take 
the policy pronouncements of Soviet statesmen at their face 
value. When the Russians are engaged in what they call, 
quite openly, agitation and propaganda, no truth is sacred to 
them. “ Agitation and propaganda’ means moulding the 
popular mind, at home or abroad, to a particular shape ; and 
to this end all means are legitimate, including gross exaggera- 
tion, distorted emphasis, and the downright lie. There is all 
the difference in the world, however, between Soviet propa- 
ganda and Soviet statesmanship; and one of the most 
striking things about the latter is the consistency with which 
Soviet statesmen stick to the literal truth in making declara- 
tions of policy—the bare truth, without comment or explana- 
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tion. Thus, when the Kremlin announced that the Comintern 
had been abolished because it had outlived its purpose, this is 
exactly what had happened; and if, misled by our own 
preconceptions, we jumped to the wrong conclusions, we 
ourselves were to blame. In this particular instance the 
sentimental fellow-traveller outside Russia, knowing that 
the Comintern’s chief function was the supporting and 
fomenting of subversive activities in non-Communist states, 
erroneously took the abolition of that organisation as a sign 
that Stalin was no longer interested in what happened to 
Communism outside Russia. While the anti-Communist, 
finding it impossible io believe that Moscow had really 
abandoned the idea of spreading its doctrines, concluded as 
readily that the whole thing was a put-up job and that 
nothing had been changed. Both conclusions were unjustified, 
being based on an undistributed middle, and both were in fact 
wrong. The Kremlin said that the Comintern was abolished, 
and it was; it said that this was due to the fact that the 
Comintern had served its purpose, and it had. Our false 
conclusion arose from a confusion of the whole with the part, 
or the end with the means: the end was and is the winning 
of the world for Communism, as yet unattained. The means, 
one of the means, was the Comintern, is now the Cominform. 

If we listened to the utterances of Soviet statesmen with 
a little less prejudice and with our minds as flexible and 
open as we can make them, we should always be particularly 
interested by announcements about the suspension of time- 
honoured tactics or instruments of policy, because these are 
usually all too true, and the infallible implication is that the 
said instrument or tactic has achieved its purpose. Since, 
however, the main and ruling purpose is still unachieved, 
what we have to look for is a new and stronger instrument to 
carry that main purpose a stage nearer to fulfilment. 

Here is the clue to the whole operation of the Soviet 
mind. There is a fixed goal: the attainment of world-wide 
Communism. This goal, no matter what Trotsky may have 
said, has never been forgotten. It is laid down quite clearly 
in all the books that matter for the training of Russian youth, 
above all in Stalin’s “ Principles of Leninism ” and in ‘‘ The 
History of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R.”—which 
are to the Soviet Communist what Field Service Regulations 
are to the British soldier. On the journey to this goal anything 
may happen: Cominterns may come and go. For these are 
the instruments, the means, and Kremlin ukases and swerves 
of policy are tactics—means again. World Communism is, 
and must be, the unchanging end. 

I suppose our confusion of mind about Stalin’s purpose is 
caused as much as anything by his own earlier statement 
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about Socialism in one country—and by the diatribes of 
Trotsky, who accused his victorious enemy of betraying the 
Revolution. What we fail to realise about Trotsky is that his 
quarrel with Stalin was a domestic affair. He was a Com- 
munist quarrelling with a Communist about things which 
they both took for granted, but which we do not. By mis- 
understanding Trotsky and assuming that he meant by the 
Revolution what we mean by revolution we have gone off 
the rails. We found, that is to say, Stalin’s declared purpose 
of establishing Socialism in one country a reassuring state- 
ment, when really, from the point of view of the anti-Com- 
munist, it was ominous. It was ominous because it meant 
that by concentrating all the Soviet resources on achieving a 
strong, Socialised Russia at the cost of temporary neglect of 
the rest of the world, Stalin was putting Russia firmly on 
to its legs. If Trotsky, the professional revolutionist, had 
had his way, the new Soviet régime, pursuing too many 
objectives simultaneously, might well have overreached 
itself and collapsed. It was a fateful day for the West when 
Stalin decided to consolidate Russia first ; and Trotsky, in 
spite of himself, has since proved his invaluable ally by mis- 
leading the West as to what his enemy was ton doing. 
What he was doing we now see before us—in the U.S.S.R., 
which survived the war with Germany, in the smaller countries 
of Eastern Europe, in the Far East, and in Italy and France. 
. . . No wonder the Comintern was considered out of date. 

For, with the communising of the world as the goal, the 
Comintern was an organisation whose first function was the 
harassing of capitalist governments with a view to their 
ultimate downfall. The Communists were in a minority and 
could do nothing else. Only in Germany—once the chaos of 
the immediately post-war world had clarified—did they ever 
look strong; and in Germany Moscow made a strategical 
error on a spectacular scale by underestimating Hitler, 
missing the point of the Nazi movement, and ordering the 
German Communists to fight the Social Democrats instead of 
combining with them against the common:enemy. The 
calculation was that at the worst the Nazis would be upset 
by popular revolt in two or three years, leaving the field clear 
for the Communists, who, after their defeat by Hitler, were 
publicly congratulated by Moscow before all the world for 
taking the correct line. 

But to-day, instead of the U.S.S.R. being a solitary Marxist 
state it has contrived to-surround itself with a bevy of smaller 
nations, either, like Yugo-Slavia, totally Communist, or, like 
Poland, with Communists in effective power, or, like Czecho- 
Slovakia, with the Communists in a constitutional majority. 
And at the same time the Communist parties of Italy and 
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France are at least temporarily very much in the ascendant, | 


And that is why the Comintern has served its purpose. The 
new instrument, the Cominform, is far more than a League of 
underground revolutionaries controlled by Moscow; it is a 
grand alliance of national majorities centred on the U.S.S.R. 
And that, surely, is a very considerable advance on Socialism 
in One Country. .. . It is, in effect, Communism in East 


Europe with outposts in the Mediterranean and on the | 
Atlantic Ocean. The Russians have an instinct for symbols, | 


and the choice of Belgrade as the first wholly Communist 
governed state outside the U.S.S.R. is highly symbolic: the 
official centre of this new league of Communists has advanced 
with a great leap towards the West. It carries the hammer 
and sickle from the Black Sea to the Adriatic. 


That is the sort of thing that the Kremlin statesmen have | 


in mind when they speak of the instruments as being out of 
date. We should not be reassured by such utterances: the 
present régime in the U.S.S.R. will never relax before the 
enemies of Russian Communism ; nor should we be sceptical 
about them, for they invariably mean all that they say, and 
more. The Russian is a master of the calculated under- 
statement which, to the prejudiced eye, has the appearance of 
an overstatement. 

To revert, however, to the Cominform, with its member- 
ship limited to the more prosperous and powerful Communist 
Parties. Its formation would seem to proclaim a victory and 
a standstill ; a real victory and a temporary standstill. The 
victory is the advance made by the Communist idea since 
1943. The standstill is occasioned by the need to consolidate 
those gains before renewing the offensive against highly 
increased resistance—the sort of resistance that may, as 
Moscow now sees it, call in the future for the creation of a 
new Comintern, but a Comintern with a difference—based, this 
time, not simply on Soviet Russia, but on a grand Communist 
alliance embracing half Europe. 

The standstill is.also an admission of temporary defeat: 
For the moment it is plain that the Kremlin leaders have 
abandoned hope of further immediate Communist gains in 
Western Europe. If Great Britain and Western Europe should 
make a grand economic recovery, it would upset the Moscow 
apple-cart completely. And meanwhile, the Kremlin in France 
and Italy appears to be reverting to its old tactic vis-a-vis the 
German Communists. This time the tactics may succeed ; 
on the other hand, one of the most interesting features of 
human history is the repeated spectacle of the same men 
making the same mistakes continually. 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 
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BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 


THE administration of British India is a unique example of 
colonisation. In 1600 the East India Company was formed 
by the merchants of the City of London, with the object of 
seeking trade, but not power, in Asia. The merchants 
believed that profits could be made without monopoly. 


| Their aim was to establish trading settlements in India, and 
| administer them under their own laws. With this object in 


view Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador to James I, went to the 
Court of the Moghal Emperor, Jehangir, in 1615. Sir Thomas 
Roe besought the company not to make the mistake of the 


_ Portuguese and the Dutch ‘“ who seek plantations here by 
| the sword.” This far-sighted man laid down that only 
| defensive garrisons should be established in India and offen- 


sive action avoided if possible. The East India Company 
settlements became models of order. Indians flocked to 
these islands of security as the Moghal Empire declined. 

The first signs of disintegration came in 1662 when the 
Mahrattas challenged the Moghal power and attempted to 
set up a Hindu Raj. India was invaded from the north in 
1738-9 by Nadir Shah, a Persian, and he was followed fifteen 


years later by Ahmad Shah, an Afghan, who plundered | 
Delhi, fought the Mahrattas, but brought no peace to India. | 


The Empire began to break up into independent monarchies, 
both Hindu and Muslim. The Hindu kingdoms of Mysore 
and Travancore were established, while Hyderabad became 


the chief of the Muslim monarchies. The Mahrattas still , 


remained a live force and controlled the west. North of 
them were the independent Chiefs of Rajputana and further 
north still the Sikhs drove the Afghans from the Punjab and 
established a Sikh kingdom there. Everyone scrambled for 
power. Life and property was no longer safe and law and 
order was non-existent—except in the British settlements. 
Recorded history explodes the modern belief that India 
enjoyed peace, wealth and prosperity before the British 
began to exert their authority in the interests of the masses 
and develop nation-building services for their benefit. British 
merchants and the settlements of the East India Company 
were surrounded by anarchy and there were no longer safe- 
guards for the trading rights granted by the Moghals. France 
cast a covetous eye on the trading interest of the British in 
India and when an opportunity offered drove the British 
fleet from the Bay of Bengal and captured Madras. France 
gained a further footing in India by collaboration with 
Hyderabad, and later attempted to establish herself in the 
Carnatic. The French and British fought each other on 
Indian soil, but Robert Clive turned the tide in favour of 
the British. 
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Fearing reports of British power in the south, the young 


Muslim Newb of Bengal attacked the British settlement at 


Calcutta and confined his prisoners in the Black Hole. A 
force was sent from Madras under Clive, who recaptured 
the settlement and with 3,000 men defeated the Newab of 
Bengal—Siraj-ud-Daula—at Plassey in 1757. The East 
India Company from then on exerted more and more of its 
stabilising influence on India in the interests of trade, law 
and order. The well-conducted settlements expanded and 
these havens of refuge from the chaos and tyranny around 
them were appreciated still further by Indians. 

Even so, the British Crown was only recognised in the 
Island of Bombay—ceded to Charles II as part of the dowry 
of Catharine of Braganza. It was not until 1813 that the 
British Raj came into being by Act of Parliament. 

Another potentate who opposed the activities of the 
East India Company was the Newab of Oudh. Oudh was 
not annexed, however, but became a buffer state between the 
Company’s interests and the turbulent races of the north- 
west. Nor was India yet free from the ambitions of France. 
India remained one of the coveted prizes of Napoleon. By 
1818 Assam, Sind and the Punjab still remained outside the 
influence of the Company’s administration. Force of cir- 
cumstance and promotion of law and order had led to the 
extension of boundaries. 

The King of Burma threatened Calcutta in 1818, but, in 
his ignorance, did not realise the strength of the opposition 
he would meet. As long as Ranjit Singh ruled the Punjab as 
a Sikh kingdom there was nothing to fear from that direction. 
Ranjit respected his treaty of friendship with the British, 
whose frontier followed the line of the river Sutlej, one of 
the great waterways of the Land of Five Rivers. Sind was 
divided into three ill-governed states and by 1830, a threat 
by Russia of further expansion in Central Asia was the talk 
of the European capitals, and led to the conquest of Sind. 
This followed the attempt of the British to set up a buffer 
state in Afghanistan against the Russian threat, and to 
counter the loss of British prestige as the result of the 
annihilation of a British force at the hands of the Afghans. 
General Charles Napier wrote in his diary before the advance 
into Sind was made in 1843: ‘“ We have no right to seize 
Sind. Yet we shall do so, and a very advantageous, useful, 
humane piece of rascality it will be.” 

Chaos had also broken out in the Punjab on the death of 
Ranjit Singh in 1839. His army—trained by European 
adventurers, many of whom were the officers of Napoleon’s 
disbanded force—broke the treaty of friendship and crossed 
the Sutlej into British India. ‘The Sikhs were driven back. 
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The independence of the Sikh kingdom north-west of the 
river Ravi was re-affirmed, and a British Resident was sent 
to Lahore, the seat of the Sikh durbar. It was hoped that 
the presence of a British force in Lahore would strengthen the 
hand of the Sikh Government. Failure of the experiment, 
however, resulted in the second Sikh war, and in 1849 the 
Punjab was annexed. 

Amidst this territorial expansion, carried out more by 
necessity than design in areas where misrule was beyond 
toleration, there remained huge tracts of independent terri- 
tory. These became known as the Indian States, with a 
population to-day of over 93,000,000. The British entered 
into treaties with the Rulers to respect their independent 
rights. 

The annexation of Oudh in 1856, following a recurrence 
of misgovernment, ended the British expansion in India. 
In the year that followed came the great rebellion, more 
popularly known as the Indian Mutiny. It was a mutiny 
in that it broke out in the Bengal Army of the East India 
Company, following a belief that the Raj was determined to 
subvert both the Muslim and the Hindu faiths of the troops. 
The initial successes of the mutineers led to a general rising. 
It was a short struggle. It began in May, 1857. By December 
the issue was decided. By June, 1858, it was all over. The 
rising was confined largely to the Gangetic plain. The 
Punjab remained loyal and even sent volunteers to the relief 
of Delhi. Europeans were massacred at many places. The 
Residency at Lucknow was besieged. One thousand four 
hundred troops and just over one thousand others: women, 
children and non-combatants were confined in a space of 
some 36 acres. By September 25, when the first relief was 
effected, only 979 were alive. The relieving force was, how- 
ever, unable to move out again or maintain lines of communi- 
cation. By the time the second relieving force reached the 
Residency on November 17, some 2,000 had died in its 
defence. As a memorial to them the Union Jack has been 
flown night and day from the shot-marked and battered 
ruin of the central tower. Following the rebellion the govern- 
ment of India was transferred from the East India Company 
to the British Crown, since which the aim has been to guide 
Indian opinion through several stages of reform to the goal 
of the British ideal of democratic government. Progress has 
largely been hampered by the jealousies of the two major 
communities based on the historical backgrounds of both 
Muslims and the Hindus. 

From 1820 onward many officials had advocated the pro- 
motion of Indians to important posts, but the suggestion 
made little progress. One Indian entered the Indian Civil 
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Service in 1864, and three more in 1871, but up till 1913 
eighty per cent. of the senior positions in the administration 
were held by Europeans. 

From India’s point of view the link with the Crown had 
many great benefits. The British Raj became stronger than 
the Moghal Empire, and offered peace and security. No 
enemy crossed the frontier again until 1942. Despotism was 
replaced by rule of law and the connection with the West 
brought higher standards of humanity and education. The 
success of the administration and the tranquillity which 
followed it, is exemplified by the small force maintained to 
police the country, and the few officials necessary to adminis- 
ter a sub-continent little smaller than Europe: By 1900, 
India possessed the greatest irrigation system in the world 
and railways and canals had stamped out the fear of famine. 
The famine in Bengal in 1943, however, was a grim reminder 
of the past. 

In 1861 the first step had been taken towards self- 
government in India. Indians were nominated to the Councils. 
Indianisation and decentralisation had started. In 1885 the 
Indian National Congress came into being. Seventy-two 
Indians, from various parts of the country met. They were 
not anti-British. One of the most active founders, in fact, 
was an ex-British official. A Madras representative, during 
the course of this preliminary meeting declared: “ By the 
merciful dispensation of providence, Britain had rescued 
India from centuries of external aggression and internal 


strife.’’ At the first session held in 1886 the president asked | 
‘“‘ whether in the most glorious days of Hindu rule . . . even | 


in the days of Akbar . . . (could) a meeting like this assemble, 
composed of all classes and communities and speaking one 
language ?’’ But the Muslim-Hindu rift was there. Of the 
72 members at the first meeting, only two were Muslims. 
At the second session held in the north there were 33 Muslims 


out of 440 delegates. In 1890 there were 156 Muslims and § 
702 Hindus, but from then on the Muslims began to withdraw. | 


The Congress was mainly a religious movement from the 
outset, and, therefore, anti-Muslim. At the Congress session 
of 1905 the delegation was 17 out of 756, and the following 
year the Muslim League came into being. 

To attain the goal of self-determination the two factions 
came together again jin 1916, and by the Lucknow Pact 
adopted a joint scheme of constitutional advance. By 1917, 
the British Government had committed itself to the road of 
Dominion Status for India and by the Government of India 
Act of 1919, responsible government, in a restricted form, 
came into being. Indians took charge of certain nation- 
building departments of the Provincial administrations, not 
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1 1913 § as nominees but as elected representatives of the people. 
ration § The provision was made in the Act for the position to be 
reviewed after ten years working, but by then Indian 
n had § nationalism had become acute and the Simon Commission’s 
r than § proposals for further advance did not materialise. Hindu 
. No India wanted more than the Commission recommended. The 
n was Muslims, on the other hand, would not accept any consti- 
West | tutional advance which did not safeguard their interests as 
The {| aminority. Following a Round Table Conference, Parliament 
which § passed the Government of India Act of 1935, which provided 
ied to § for complete autonomy in the Provinces, but control at the 
minis- § centre until an agreement could be arrived at on the question 
1900, of federation. 
world The prospects of a Hindu Raj caused many members of 
mine. {| the Muslim League to repudiate the Act, though Mr. Jinnah, 
Linder the President, remained a champion of Federation. It was 
argued by the younger generation that if Indian Muslims 
self- were no more than a community within the Indian nation, 
ncils. then, since they numbered only a quarter of the population, 
5 the they could scarcely expect to obtain equal status with the 
y-two Hindus. The idea of the partition of India was, therefore, 
were born and Mr. Jinnah became a convert to the idea. The 
fact, Cripps Mission made it clear that the future of government 
uring {| for India was for Indians to discuss and not for the British 
y the Government to dictate. The Simla Conference of 1945 showed 
scued that a Hindu-Muslim understanding was further away than 


ernal ever. It was no longer the question of the measure of power 
isked | to be transferred but its distribution between the two com- 
even § munities. It was argued that free from British control India 
mble, would unite, but since the day was fixed for the handing over 
r one of India to Indians the reverse has been the result. The 
f the leaders of the Muslim League and the Congress have agreed 
lims. to partition, with a boundary cutting across the Punjab, over 
slims which most of the invaders of India have passed. Astride 
;and § that frontier stand the Sikh community of India, a brother- 
raw. } hood of warriors whose own nationalism has been re-kindled 
. the by the desire to retain their homeland and remain united. 


N. F. Cooke. 


A GREAT BETRAYAL 


In May 1946 the British Cabinet Mission, when attempting to 
solve the Hindu-Muslim problem, to the surprise and con- 
sternation of many observers of the Indian scene, decided 
unilaterally on repudiating the treaties and agreements of the 
Crown with the Princes of India. The reason given was that 
with no troops at her disposal Britain could no longer imple- 
ment the military guarantees to which she was pledged. It 
was unreasonable, in the opinion of Socialist politicians, that 
the States should expect the British Crown to throw its egis 
over them when the conditions in which the treaties were 
concluded no longer existed. Treaties, it was argued, must be 
interpreted consistently with the maxim rebus sic stantibus. 
An obvious retort to such a contention is that the change has 
been brought about by British policy on which the States 
were not consulted. 

To sweeten the bitter pill Sir Stafford Cripps and his 
colleagues assured the Princes that the paramountcy of the 
Crown would not be handed over to the successor government 
or governments ; the rights and privileges conceded to the 
Crown in the interests of the defence and internal security of 
India would revert to the Princes ; in other words they would 
recover their independence. 

Is this concession worth the paper it is written on ? Could 
the Princes hope to recover the position they occupied at the 
period of the treaties when Britain found it necessary, after § 
using the resources of the States to achieve supreme power, | 
to reduce them to military impotence for the benefit of the 
rest of India ? Only if their military strength could be restored 
could they hope to assert their independence as against the 
Hindu Congress. That is impossible. 

The attitude of Congress, as their power and influence 
developed, has been that the States must form part of the 
new Indian Empire they expected to set up. The Princes | 
would be mere ciphers. Not unnaturally they objected to 
liquidation ; they were not prepared to allow Congress | 
adherents both inside and outside State territory to enjoy the 
spoils of office they thought they had earned. 

The obvious line of defence of the Princes against the 
danger created by the Cabinet Mission Declaration was to 
combine and so to obtain the best terms possible from Con- 
gress. Several groups attempted to get together, but the 
feverish haste with which the British Government changed 
their plans, especially in the final phase, when it was decided 
to hand over everything on August 15 of this year instead of 
in June of the next, made it impossible for the leaders of the 
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groups to bring their plans to maturity before Congress took 
over the government. 

The vast majority of the Princes are Hindus ; the greater 
part of their territory lies in the Congress sphere of influence. 
Heavy pressure was brought to bear on them to accede to the 
Constituent Assembly, despite the protestations of Govern- 
ment sponsors in Parliament that nothing of the kind would 
be attempted. Most of the Princes felt compelled to give 
way. The new paramountcy of Congress was staring them 
in the face. Kashmir so far is an exception, despite the fact 
that its government is Hindu. It is, however, geographically 
associated with Pakistan, while the great majority of its people 
are Muslim. 

Paramountcy has to all intents and purposes reverted to 
Congress. This was, in the circumstances, practically inevit- 
able, unless the British Government chose to intervene, and 
insist on Congress contenting themselves with a federal 
system which would leave the States reasonable security 
against aggression. Impossible, would be the official retort 
to such a proposition. But is this attitude reasonable ? The 
Princes are to have an opportunity, when the constitution of 
Indian India is framed, to decide whether to join it or not. 
The privilege is valueless without the support of Britain. 
They would doubtless make no difficulty about joining if 
Congress pledged themselves to stay permanently in the 
Commonwealth. That would reassure them as it would 
reassure other minorities, and, one may observe in parenthesis, 
would make it far easier for Congress to get the technical, 
scientific and general help from abroad which they need for 
the development of their industries. It would be a deterrent 
against civil war. 

The defence of India is, with the Princes, a matter of out- 
standing importance. Outside the Commonwealth they know 
that India could not stand up against an attack from the 
North, or indeed from the sea. And they know that outside 
aggression is a danger against which precautions are essential. 
Within the Commonwealth, especially if His Majesty’s 
Government agreed to help defend the North-West Frontier, 
the position would be different. 

A treaty of military alliance with Britain has to be con- 
sidered. The British Government might well make it a 
condition of its support that India should continue to be a 
Dominion. 

The attitude of the British authorities to paramountcy 
may well be challenged. To maintain the link of the Crown 
with the States is it necessary that British troops should be 
stationed in State territory ? In any case no British Govern- 
ment would agree to use troops to put down insurrection in a 
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State after India had become a Dominion. But surely, if 
India stayed in the Commonwealth, most of the incidents of 
the paramountcy of the Crown could be maintained without 
the presence of British troops in India. There is a precedent, 
Is not British paramountcy functioning in the South African 
Dominion over various aboriginal tribes, the Basutos, the 
people of Bechuana and Swaziland for example ? No British 
troops are stationed in South Africa. One can hardly imagine 
that the Hindu Dominion Government would provoke British 
retaliation by unwarranted interference in the States if His 
Majesty’s Government guaranteed them against outside 
aggression. 

The unilateral repudiation of the treaties operates most 
unfairly in the case of Hyderabad. That great State is equal 
in area to Great Britain; it has a population of 18,000,000 
and a revenue of nearly £20,000,000 ; it is administered on 
modern lines; there has been considerable progress in the 


constitutional field ; it has as much right historically to be § 


independent as Afghanistan or Persia, or for that matter, as 
India or Pakistan. It was an independent kingdom and 
treated as such when the British treaties were concluded in 
the second half of the 18th and the beginning of the rgth 
centuries. Its support was of the first importance to Britain 
in its life-and-death struggle with the Marathas. Vast 
territories, including the eastern coastal region of Madras, 
were ceded by the Nizam in return for the military guarantee 
which obliged the British authorities to keep 10,000 men in 


the State. Later the Nizam under duress made over Berar f 
on lease to Britain. With the cancellation of the treaties the | 


province legally reverts in full sovereignty to the Nizam; 
apparently it will be retained by Congress. In fact the Nizam 


loses everything for which he gave up territories which, if } 


retained by him, would make Hyderabad one of the strongest 


powers in Asia. He gets nothing in return; not even the f 


moral support of Britain as against Congress which is endea- 


vouring to reduce him to subjection, in other words to compel | 


him to join the Indian Union on the same terms as the much 


smaller Hindu States, including, of course, submission to the | 


new paramountcy. 

His Exalted Highness wishes to maintain his independence. 
He has offered to conform his foreign policy to that of the 
Indian Dominion; to play his part in the defence of India 
and to give all necessary facilities in the matter of communi- 
cations. This so far Congress has rejected. The State is 
landlocked, surrounded by Hindu provinces full of potential 
enemies of the Nizam and his Muslim supporters. With the 
loss of the military guarantee and the nonchalance of the 
British Government can the State hope to survive ? It would 
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be difficult for His Majesty’s Government to support the 
Nizam’s legitimate claim to Berar of which the British unjustly 
deprived him; at least they might insist on a reasonable 
quid pro quo being given him for foregoing his rights to the 
province, to say nothing of the freeing of the revenues of 
India of the obligation to provide for the upkeep of 10,000 
troops in Hyderabad territory. The concession of facilities 
in a port might be considered by the Nizam in this connection. 

Will Britain remember her ancient friendship and help the 
ruler on whom the Crown has conferred the title of Faithful 
Ally of the British Commonwealth ? Here again a pledge by 
Congress to stay in the Commonwealth would go far to solving 
the problem. As in South Africa why should not His 
Majesty’s Government maintain the link of the Crown with 
the State ? The condition of British support would naturally 
be good government. Britain would not interfere if misrule 
provoked rebellion. It is unlikely that, were the link with 
the Crown maintained, Congress would allow any aggression 
against Hyderabad. 

The negotiations of the Nizam with Congress may break 
down. Should this happen, would His Majesty’s Government 
allow its old ally to be smothered by Congress after it had left 
the Commonwealth ? Despairing of British moral support the 
Nizam might turn to Pakistan and endeavour to enlist the 
support of Islam throughout India. The result might be a 
jthad or holy war involving the Afghan Frontier and possibly 
Russian intervention. Is it worthwhile to incur such a risk ? 
It is obvious that His Majesty’s Government cannot wash its 
hands of all responsibility in the matter of settling relations 
between the States and Congress. Already the exercise of 
paramountcy by the Hindu Government in sending troops to 
overawe the Muslim State of Junagadh in Kathiawar, which 
has declared for Pakistan, is embittering relations between the 
two Dominions. Nothing would help to clear the position 
more effectively than that the British Government should 
propose to the India Government that they should come to a 
definite decision as regards the future relations with the 
Commonwealth. If they decide to remain permanently in the 
Commonwealth then most of the difficulties with the States, 
and especially with Hyderabad, should be capable of solution. 
The question of a military treaty which awaits settlement 
would be simplified. If on the other hand the leaders of 
Indian India elect to secede, Britain should unquestionably 
assume responsibility for ensuring that Hyderabad and other 
States, which in the final phase are disinclined to entrust their 
fate to Congress, get a fair deal from the latter and its 
supporters. . 

WILLIAM BARTON, 
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DISPLACED PERSONS—II 


Seeing that the protests of the Soviet at alleged obstruction 
caused to their Repatriation officers in our Zone have been 
the subject of so much correspondence and heated discussion 
in Berlin, it was extremely interesting to be able to be present 
when a senior Soviet Colonel visited a Baltic Displaced 
Persons camp at Lubeck. 

The British officers responsible in this area were prepared, 
in this instance, to waive all the restrictions and safeguards 
normally imposed, and which the Russians so object to. No 
stipulation was made that any of the Displaced Persons 
should first have requested to speak with a Soviet liaison 
officer ; no veto was imposed upon the Soviet liaison officer 
addressing a mass meeting, and no escort was provided. 

About 200 Displaced Persons had assembled in the camp 
hall. The British officer, in introducing the Soviet officer, 
said: ‘“ Colonel is here as the guest of the British 
Government—you will accord him, I know, the respect due 
to any guest of the British Government.” A frigid silence 
greeted the Colonel while he developed his case: living 
conditions were improving steadily: there was no Black 
Market in the U.S.S.R.: no reprisals would be taken against 
those returning, not even if they had served in the Wehrmacht 
or fought against Russia—only if they had committed criminal 
acts: every youth would have opportunity to continue his 
studies: those returning, he said in answer to a question, 
would get their own homes back, and also any State pension | 
to which they were entitled. In answer to constantly repeated 
questions on the theme of relations drafted off to Siberia or 
elsewhere, he replied demurely ‘‘ These people are now 
returning to their homes from Russia.’’ His two best debating 
points were: “ The more of you who come back to your own 
homes, the less need there will be for any Russians to be there,” 
and “if you go to other countries you'll never get the work 
for which you’ve been trained: if you’re a doctor, you'll be 
employed as a medical orderly: if you’re a constructional 
engineer you'll be found work in a mine: but if you return 
home you'll be immediately employed in your old work at 
the proper level—your professional experience is badly 
needed.”’ These are powerful arguments. 

The meeting passed off quietly. The only complaint that 
the Soviet officer had to make was that it had not been 
previously announced to the Displaced Persons that he was a 
Latvian. (One might have remarked that they only speak 
of “‘ Latvians,” etc., when it suits them to do so: otherwise 
it is only of ‘‘ Soviet citizens ” that we hear.) There were—of 
course—no volunteers for repatriation. These, I was given 
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to understand, emerge only at dead of night, slipping out 
silently to some rendezvous with a taxi to drive them to the 
compound of the Soviet Mission in Lubeck. ‘“‘ We couldn’t 
care less,’’ said one officer, “ if only they wouldn’t take their 
identity papers and our blankets with them.” Who were 
they, these who at length decided for repatriation ? I asked. 
Chiefly the young and irresponsible, I was told, who had got 
into trouble with authority and feared some kind of sentence : 
never married men (even if their family were “ over there ”’) 
nor intellectuals. 

I wished that I could have been present at the previous 
visit the week earlier, of the Soviet Repatriation Mission to 
another Displaced Persons camp in the locality : “‘ My parents 
write ‘ Don’t return, life is terrible,’ ’’ one Displaced Person 
had got up and said. ‘‘ That must be a very exceptional 
instance, very exceptional, and you shouldn’t believe such 
propaganda,” replies the Soviet officer. ‘“‘ I’ve had a letter 
from my father,” says another young Displaced Person, “ and 
he writes that we have nothing to fear and we should return 
at once.” ‘‘ Now there is a letter you can believe,” beams 
the Soviet officer. ‘‘ Yes—but it’s a curious thing, for my 
father’s been dead these last ten years! ’’ comes the instant 
response—and silence is restored only after some time. The 
same luckless officer distributed newspapers published in 
Baltic languages, invoking all to have complete faith in what 
was printed. Whereat one Displaced Person had said: “ It’s 
written here that we Displaced Persons are maltreated by 
the British and sold into slavery. We know ourselves that 
this isn’t true. Why, then, should we believe any of the 
rest that is written about our homes?” There was no reply. 

I have left to the last any mention of what made on me 
the greatest impression of all—namely, the Jugoslav Chetniks. 
The Chetniks were, of course, the followers of General 
Michaelovitch—and, as such, our Allies until we transferred 
our recognition to Tito. In April, 1945, retreating from 
Tito’s Partisans, by whom they would have been massacred 
had they been captured, they made contact with Field 
Marshal Alexander’s Forces in Northern Italy. Throughout 
the next two years they worked for the British Army in 
Italy, guarding stores and dumps and headquarters, wearing 
our uniform, and earning high praise from our commanders 
for their integrity, reliability and hard work. But the cam- 
paign from Belgrade against our maintenance in Italy of a 
“Fascist Army of Quislings and War Criminals” was not 
without its effect. The Chetniks were ungenerously classified 
as “S.E.P.” (Surrendered Enemy Personnel) and subjected 
to an incredibly dilatory and ineffectual “screening” by a 
team of officers directed by Brigadier MacLean, M.P., who had 
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been attached to Tito’s headquarters during the war. Then, 
suddenly in April this year, as British forces were preparin, 
to withdraw from Itlay, someone remembered the Chetniks: 
what was to be done with them? They clearly could not be 
left in Italy, for intolerable diplomatic pressure would 
promptly have been applied by Jugoslavia and Russia for 
their handing over. So they were brought to the British 
Zone of Germany, to Munsterlager, the vast discharge centre 
for German P.O.W.s—-and there, surrounded by British 
troops, they were separated from their officers, subjected to 
still further “screening,” and then parcelled out in small 
groups over the zone. 

Two out of the three groups I visited occupied camps that 
had been vacated by Poles: and when the Poles vacate a 
camp, the doors, window-frames, electric light fittings and 
much else besides go too. Some of the Chetniks appeared to 
have no footwear: their clothes, bits of old dyed battle- 
dress and torn khaki vests, were terrible. They seemed 
destitute of every welfare amenity and comfort, with not a 
single book or paper (beyond what the Jugoslav Military 
Mission provides—of which more anon). Deprived of any 
status they may have enjoyed in Italy under the British 
Army, stripped of their uniforms, separated from their 
officers and parted from their women folk as they were at 
Munsterlager, not accorded full Displaced Persons status, 
refused recognition by I.R.O., put to work (as some of them 
whom I saw) mending German roads, completely bewildered 
about the feasons for this sudden “ deterioration in their | 
circumstances ”’ (as it is euphemistically put in one report), 
and without guidance as to the future—yet the impression 
they made on me, not just in one camp but in three, was a 
magnificent one. The older men, with great moustaches 
curling across wrinkled faces full of character—the young 
men, disciplined, respectful, of superb physique, and open 
countenance—it was difficult to avoid feeling deeply moved 
and not unashamed, as they gathered round one in camp at 
Salzgitter on a glorious September evening, quietly an 
questions to which one knew no answer, their faces an 
manner reflecting not the twisted hatred of Jewish Displaced 
Persons but the expression that one sees in the eyes of a dog 
that is to be abandoned, a look of “‘ Surely we deserve some- 
thing better than this ? ” 

In Springe, at the foot of the Harz Mountains, there had 
settled on them something like despair. But though deeply 
resenting what had been done to them on their arrival mm 
Germany (especially the separation from their officers) they 
would talk without bitterness of their experiences, and a 
young student, with the simplicity of a child, would produce 
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photos of his brothers and of the guard that his group had 
mounted over some British installation in Italy. At Hamelin 
they answered questions with a quiet dignity and pride. 
“We’re peasants, carpenters, shepherds, foresters—mountain 
people,’’ one said, ‘‘ we’re not afraid to work with our hands— 
we can fell 150 trees for every 100 felled by British troops— 
is rs0- nowhere in England or your Empire that you could 
use us ? ”” 

There were youths amongst them—of 19 and 20—who 
had taken up arms in 1941 as children: it was that or massacre, 
they said. None who talked to these, or any of their number 
indeed, could say that they appeared regimented or brutalised 
or had acquired the vices of camp followers. Their frankness 
would seem even to have disconcerted Brigadier MacLean and 
his team of inquisitors, for they have written of the diplomatic 
embarrassment caused by the childlike confidence that these 
men place so openly in the British. But satisfaction is 
expressed in their most recent report on the screening (in which 
less than I per cent. of the 15,000 brought from Italy were 
found to be suspected of collaboration or war crimes) that 
“plots and intrigues are likely to have the salutary effect of 
disrupting the unity of the group.” 

When we become embarrassed at peasant peoples of 
simplicity and courage placing their trust in us, and find their 
frankness disconcerting—then it would seem time to question 
what Britain stands for in the world to-day. The Jugoslav 
Military Mission, which fears to send liaison officers amongst 
these Chetniks unless a military escort accompanies them 
bigger than B.A.O.R. can provide, sends instead for 
distribution in the camps a paper called Front—of which the 
copy I saw described the British, «ter alia, as oppressors and 
war-mongers. Do we care nothing for what these people 
think of us? Are we quite indifferent in a time when spivs 
and fellow-travellers flourish like the green bay tree—to what 
these people’s friendship and strength can mean to us to-day 
in economic crisis, and what their faith and bravery might 
mean to us in war? What do we, as a nation, stand to gain 
by the repatriation of a couple of hundred of these men, if 
we continue to fail to placate our present foes whilst we succeed 
only in alienating our potential allies? Well, unlike other 
groups of Displaced Persons, the Chetniks have no pressure 
group in Parliament to ask awkward questions on their behalf. 

me of them seem to be working out their own salvation ; 


by leaving their camps in groups, and heading for what is 
believed to be the French Zone—and not unlikely the Foreign 
Legion. I say good luck to them. 


ALEC DICKSON. 


> 


THE DIE-HARDS 


In the vocabulary of political abuse there exists no more 
devastating epithet than that of die-hard Tory. To be called 
a Fascist beast would hardly wound the susceptibilities of the 
most sensitive, so loosely and indiscriminately is this form of 
vituperation applied to a range of people holding such diver. 
gent views as, say: a member of the Carlton Club or Ernie 
Bevin. But to be charged with die-hardism is, for a Conser- 
vative, a very serious matter. Most Conservatives—parti- 
cularly the younger ones—are anxious to show that such an 
accusation could never be levelled at them. And this is not 
only on the grounds of political expediency, but from an 
aversion to a political philosophy which they consider unpro- 
gressive and completely out of place in the modern world. 

But when we consider the fateful years between the two 
wars, when the grave errors leading to our present plight 
were made, it is to the right wing of the Tory party, the 
so-called die-hards, the malevolent reactionaries, that we must 
turn, as we re-read the pages of history, to find any consistency, 
prescience or accurate judgment when matters of high policy 
were being weighed in the balance. 

Perhaps the most important instance of this is the attitude 
adopted towards Germany by all shades of opinion during the 
inter-war period. Whilst it is now generally recognised, even 
by the Socialists and Liberals, that it would be dangerous folly 
to rescue Germany from her state of military impotency, this 
end was the main concern of our present rulers from 1918 until 
the fall of the Weimar Republic. Nor were the majority of 
the Conservative party free from guilt. Acutely sensitive to 
opposition taunts and popular sentiment, the Baldwin 
governments withheld from France the full support she needed j 
to enforce rigidly the disarmament clauses of the Versailles 
treaty. But this was the work of what is known as progressive 
conservatism. The die-hards were not heeded; had they 
been Germany would never have been in a position to wage 
another war, and ordered progress would not have been set j 
back indefinitely. 

Again, only the die-hards were aware, during the inter-war 
period, of the existence of the Empire—recently rediscovered 
by Mr. Bevin. Had their influence in their party carried any | 
weight the economic ties between the Dominions, the Colonies 
and the Mother Country would have been much closer than 
they are now, and the economic potentialities of the Empire 
would have been developed to the full. 

Indeed, during the last two or three decades it would 
almost seem as though everybody had agreed that the best 
way to set about things was to find out what the Blimps (another 
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expression whereby abuse could be substituted for argument) 
were saying, and then—doing the opposite. When we 
consider the death, chaos, and famine in India and the repeated 
warnings given over a long period by wicked Tory die-hards 
that such things were inevitable once British power was 
withdrawn, this observation is not perhaps as uncharitable 
as it might appear. Let us hope that those Blimps who 
compare events in India to the departure of the Legions are 
this time to be proved in error ; but let it not be forgotten that 
they alone consistently refused to entertain any illusions about 
communist Russia. 

Why has the die-hard Tory been more consistently right 
than the rest and why has he been so often ignored or villified ? 
His strength is derived from a strong classical tradition. He 
is inevitably accused of being backward-looking which is only 
another way of saying that he has a keen sense of history. 
He tends, perhaps half-consciously, to estimate what men and 
nations are likely to do now in the light of what they have 
done in the past. His method is one of empirical observation 
and the pages of history provide his data. In short, he 
understands one important thing his opponents have never 
teally grasped: the unhappy truth that men are only too 
remarkably human ; and being a realist about human nature 
he knows that all too often men find it easier to hate than to 
love. 

In order to understand the popular antipathy to the die- 
hard Tory it is necessary to study his opponents and their 
background. Briefly, then, this can be said of them. When 
§ they happen to be educated men—and it is they who influence 
the rest in matters of doctrine—they stem from the science 


in f schools of the provincial universities or the London School of 


Economics ; and however high their technical abilities, their 
knowledge of the humanities is negligible. Thus they tend 
to think in terms of a scientific perfection which it is not 
possible to apply to human nature. As we witness in India 
the terrible sight of men, indifferent to Western ideas of 
i Parliamentary government killing, as of old, for the sake of a 
religious ideal, we realise how, when human passions become 
aroused, man will petulantly toss aside theories dreamt up in 
B the dingy quiet of Bloomsbury. 

_ The tragedy is, that in their efforts to appear not too 
different from those who were always wrong, the main body 
of conservative opinion—there was evidence of this at the 
Brighton conference—is always eager to turn its back on those 
who were nearly always right. The fruits of this policy have 
been war and social upheaval. Because so many were 
anxious to avoid the charge of die-hardism, millions died in 
their youth. J. A. G. MILLER. 


>» 


DISCIPLINE 


ALL the pleasant places of the world are haunted by various 
spectres of discipline. These grim ghosts have been our un- 
wanted familiars ever since the lights went out over Europe 
in 1914. At first they wore respectable uniforms and moved 
with a certain dignity and style, hovering over the wide grave- 
yards of armies and in the dreams of statesmen and generals, 
Now they gibber in fields and factories, everywhere and at all 
times, and they wear no badge or uniform at all, being only 
the shabby army of countless fears. 

Whenever humanity has been afflicted with fears, dis- 
ciplines have appeared to counteract them, from the cere- 
monial dances of savages to the rituals of religious devotees, 
The discipline of armies is only one form of the natural 
human antidote to fear. These present universal apparitions 
are the natural result of the general presence of fear. 

The frantic tendency to over-organise which is the general 
symptom of the age is due to a variety of fears, each one of 
which reacts upon the other and so increases the power and 
spread of panic. Labour has been taught to fear capital, 
communists fear private enterprise, Europe fears hunger, 
America fears boom-and-bust, the world fears the atom-bomb, 
everybody fears something. The louder the statesmen shout, 
the more the terror spreads and the greater becomes the power 
of discipline. Freedom is driven remorselessly out of the 
world as the spectral nightmare grows in intensity and men 
huddle together for mutual comfort and help and invoke 
new disciplines to strengthen their failing hearts. 


“What’s wanted is a little discipline!” shouts every 


self-styled leader in the world, and promptly proceeds to 
organise a group to add to the general pandemonium. Pre- 
cisely the opposite, of course, is true. What’s wanted is 
more freedom and less fear, If Britain has lost the power 
to live free, then Britain must either regain that power or die. 
To live in abject servitude to an all-pervading discipline which 
haunts one’s sleep, marches one down the early-morning road, 
controls one’s every effort and design and then marches one 
home again tired at night—to live like this is not to live at all, 
More dangerous still, such conduct adds to the general feeling 


of fear and invites the communist enemy to invade. Our very § 


efforts to combat the bad idea prepare us to admit it to our 
minds. 


Courage is the remedy for our present plight. Courage § 


to trust each other to play fair instead of organising into 
disciplined competitive mobs, pledged to ensure that no man 
gets a share greater than any other or more than his due, 
Brave men are generous, but frightened men, like cornered 
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rats, are mean. The first essential in our present trouble is a 
calm voice to quell the growing panic. America is afraid to 
various § offer help largely because we ourselves are afraid and we are 
our un-@ showing the worst kind of fear arising from mutual distrust, 
Europe f the fear of each other. 
moved It is sheer nonsense to believe that a Conservative Govern- 
e grave-@ ment which could hold power in this country would deli- 
enerals, § berately try to lower the standard of living of a section of the 
1d at all population. All these agitations and strikes are the effect of 
ng only unreasoning fear, producing a disciplined warfare against the 
State by a handful of men who are hopelessly out of date. 
irs, dis-§ It is sheer nonsense to believe that any serious number of 
1e cere-§ British people would fail to do their utmost to win prosperity 
evotees, § if they were free to do so, and it is equally absurd to suppose 
natural § that they will do their best whilet hey are harassed and 
aritions § dragooned, tormented and disciplined by a cowardly Govern- 
ment which refuses to trust them at all. 
general It is equally ridiculous to suppose that a country can 
1 one of § prosper without discipline. There will always be some who 
ver and § fall below the general standard of conduct of their place and 
capital, § time. But that Government is best which governs least, and 
hunger, § such discipline as the Government needs to impose is an 
1-bomb, f expression of the general will, universally known, quietly 
n shout, § and rigidly enforced. It is not the shifting, excitable disci- 
e power § pline of an emotional group, welded together by fear, goaded 
of the to action by every change of circumstance and expressing, 
nd men not the general will, but the momentary impulse of a sectional 
invoke | interest. 
Emotion is a vital element of success, but it must be an 
s every | emotion of hope, of unity and of courage, not of dread, division 
eeds to} and despair. It is a curious paradox that a nation is most 
1. Pre- § united when it is most free and most co-operative when least 
inted is coerced. We are displaying to-day all the symptoms of 
> power | ‘towd psychology which are the invariable concomitants of 
r or die, } SUperstitious fear. We take our pleasures communally in 
e which crowds : we have lost our individual enjoyments. We 
1g road, think—if we think at all—in groups, to the order of the poten- 
hes one } tates of press, radio and screen. 
e at all, It is no easy task to restore the country to a mood of 
| feeling § Sanity and reason. It will certainly not be done by speeches 
ur very § of mutual abuse. It can only be done by a calm and confident 
t to our | Voice, speaking the language of freedom to men who know how 
to be free but who suffer, as undoubtedly we do at the present 
Courage time, from flat exhaustion and over-tired nerves. We need, 
ng into perhaps more than anything else, the healthy enjoyments of 
no man ‘tee, individual men and a rest from the tyranny of mass- 
his due, | Produced fun and games. We need to relax, to laugh and to 
cornered § Play, even if the enemy is sailing within sight of our shores. 
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We need to meet each other in the street as friends, and not 
as disciplined units of opposing ideological groups. 

A laugh is far more wholesome than a sneer. If only we 
can be persuaded to laugh, even at ourselves, we shall soon 
have encouraging things to laugh about. It is this incessant 
atmosphere of strain which undermines our national morale, 
All of us really want to do the right thing. Let us laugh at 
all our mistakes and begin again. We can begin by remember. 
ing that all of us like to be free. 

E. H. F. Morris, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


OUR PARLOUR PINKS 


Str,—The recent Conservative Conference seems to have 
aroused some enthusiasm among the assembled Conservative 
partisans. It has left a number of those voters with anti- 
socialist leanings and long memories, who were disgusted by 
Pinks’, cold. 

Mr. Churchill wisely declared that he was not in favour of 
bidding against the Socialists with a programme that could 
not be carried out. On the other hand Mr. Butler’s Industrial 
Charter, which is clearly a bid against Socialism, was adopted 
almost unanimously. The editor of what I understand isa 
Socialist paper, said, in a broadcast discussion the other day, 
that there was nothing in the Conservative Industrial Charter 
that could not be obtained in fuller measure by voting Labour. 
He ought to know. It would appear, then, that Mr. Butler 
is a Socialist in disguise. 

The attitude of anti-socialists, and I come across quite a 
few, who mistrust the Conservatives as deeply as they do the 
other parties may be summed up thus, if I may misquote the 
immortal Gilbert. 

I am, , 
Sir, etc., etc., 
JOHN F. RICHARDSON. 
Franklin Cottage, 


Hundleby, 
Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 
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A BOOKLESS WORLD 


THE word “chaos” literally interpreted means a yawning 
and a gaping and may be symbolised by the widely parted lips 
of the bored man who has no manners. He stretches his 
mouth in a gesture: he acts his part, the part of one who has 
no part, who has, in the simplest terms, nothing to do; and 
so he does something—he yawns—and presents to his Creator 
a portrait in miniature of the universe in which he finds him- 
lelf. And then he looks wildly, desperately about him, and 
sees himself everywhere in the purposelessness, the meaning- 
sessness, even the very absence of things. It is not that chaos 
has come again : there was never anything else ; it is not that 
the wine of life is drawn: this vault could never brag of more 
than the lees : there is not even sound, there is not even fury : 
there is nothing signifying nothing. 

For although we may divine an order and a symmetry in 
nature—and we are not magicians because we can do that— 
the regularity of night and day and the seasons, the coming and 
the going of things and people, the shape of a hazel tree or a 
finger, the curve of the sky, yet we may not find any satisfac- 
tion, let alone any significance in it all. We need more than 
that : we need either to find our own place in this abundant 
and indifferent order, or to discover something to take our 
minds off it. If we succeed in the former mission, then indeed 
are we both satisfied and fortunate ; but, alas, it seems to be 
vouchsafed to less and less of us to succeed, and some of us 
were never equipped for the success. Ours is the second 
mission, therefore, and the greater task, and we shall need 
assistance. 

Luckily, man is an extraordinarily imaginative and inven- 
tive creature ; luckily, too, there is a multiplicity of diversions. 
Some men can find order out of the chaos in wine, some in 
women, some in song, some in all three. They are perhaps the 
very lucky ones among us, for at least they are easily rewarded. 
Let it not be thought, either, that we unluckier ones are 
contemptuous: ‘ quot homines’ and to each according to his 
needs—we would not nationalise pleasure. Moreover, perhaps 
we ourselves enjoy these excellencies : indeed, what is there 
so diverting as wine, or even beer ? Come, pass the rosy wine, 
the glorious beer. Or what can compare for delight with a 
pretty face and a willing mind behind it ? This beggar maid 
shall be my queen. Or what gets rid of that perilous stuff 
more quickly than a roundelay, even in swing time ? Come, 
tune the instrument here at the door. But—and here’s the 
tub—what if the sweet fumes of the wine are soon blown away 
by a noxious wind, and the pretty face, Lamia-like, grows 
ashen and foul, and the notes crack ? Ah, then some new and 
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yet more potent drug must be called in—new and yet more 
potent and, above all, permanently reliable, always sweet, 
always lovely, always in tune. Luckily there is a multiplicity 
of diversions. 

But where shall we find our faithful anodyne, so potent 
and so sweet ? We need not search. It is there before our 
eyes, lined up with its colleagues on that shelf, lying on that 
table or that chair, cuddling with its colleagues in that heap 
in the corner, parading and enticing in that window. It isa 
book. It is a myriad of books. 

Reader, how many books do you calculate there are in 
England ? I offer you at least as many as there are people in 
the world—let us say, 2,000,000,000, and ever growing more. 
What a diversion. Small time left from contemplating such 
a wealth for any Pascalian terror in the contemplation of 
infinite spaces. Two thousand million books here about us. 
Why, we have only to stand still at any spot and stretch out 
a hand to help ourselves. This is richness, this is variety 
beside which Cleopatra is monotony itself. 

For what is a book ? What is it that that mean little word 
describes ? It is everything the mind of man can contain, 
consciously, subconsciously or unconsciously: it is the 
universe, eternal and infinite, wearing a dust-jacket : a man 
may carry the constellations tucked underneath his arm, a 
continent in his hip-pocket, another man’s life on his head to 
keep off the heat of the summer sun. A young lady practising 
deportment may balance the wisdom of the East on her sunny 
locks, a boy may conceal all the world behind the seat of his 
short trousers. From cover to cover we may travel at will 
about the face of the earth, above it and below it ; at the top 
of page 162 we may be dazzled and drenched by a winter's 
fog in Liverpool, and by the bottom of page 163 we may be 
dazzled and drenched by the sun of unending becalmment in 
the Red Sea. And, the while in reality, nothing more perva- 
sive or brilliant than one electric bulb may be dazzling us, 
nothing more than a smoke cloud be drenching. 

And yet it has not always been so, it is not always so. 
When Adam delved and Eve span, where was then the reading 
man? Where was he in England before Caxton, in the best 
English manner, copied a continental invention ? He existed, 
of course, but lived a cloistered life. Nor need we go back 
so far into the dark recess of our record: books are still 
modern, however irrelevant last year’s best-seller may be 
to-day, and, I presume to guess, the reading man is still a 
lonely soul among our contemporary millions. For he is not 
definable as merely a man who reads. Most of us read some- 
thing, at least an official notice or two, a valentine perhaps, 
an advertisement or a bill; a large percentage of us read a 
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newspaper, especially on Sunday. But such activity does not 
make us readers in the true meaning of the word—for no word 
truly means what the dictionary says. For “reader” the 
dictionary presumably says “one who reads,” thereby 
honouring unjustifiably all those who travel no further towards 
literature than, say, an identity-card. But words are precious 
and fragile : they tremble and decline if we use them roughly. 
And they are our personal property, so that we do ourselves 
harm when we harm them. We must seek a harmless and an 
honourable definition of “ reader.” 

Surely, then, a ‘“ reader ’’ is one who reads books, good and 
wise books, and reads them with an eye for the goodness and 
the wisdom. It is a definition which takes us beyond the 
boundaries of our subject and into the arena, on to the field, 
even to the wicket’s edge. For it is in books that these 
supreme qualities of goodness and wisdom are recorded and 
preserved : the wisdom of the East—or of the West for that 
matter—is still an imperishable treasure even if it serves a 
maiden only to acquire deportment at a finishing school. 

It would seem easy to leave the matter there: a bookless 
world would be a world without recorded goodness and 
wisdom—and who could wish to inhabit that ? But it is not 
so easy, nothing is so easy. There are books and books, as 
there are men and men. Ay, in the catalogue they go for 
books: it is, as we have avowed, a mean little word, which, 
though it may signify a thousand thousand glorious creations, 
may signify also a million inglorious abortions : of which our 
world would be well rid. A bookless world would be a world 
without recorded evil and folly—and who could not wish to 
inhabit that ? 

And yet the risks are too great, for in the universal burning 
of the rubbish what precious first edition might not be con- 
sumed ? Man isa careless creature. Recently several volumes 
of rare quality and appearance, volumes which those curious 
experts who stock the shelves of the British Museum had 
sought in vain, were handed by unreading men to other 
unreading men for consignment to the pulping machines, and 
only the intervention of some wizard saved them for us and 
for that posterity to which all good books are first dedicated. 
Perhaps we had better cherish our rubbish and so preserve our 
treasures : the wizard may not always be to hand. 

Already we have described man as “an extraordinarily 
imaginative and inventive creature” and “a careless 
creature”: he is also, as we are often assured by politicians 
and ecclesiastics, philosophers and psychologists, a social 
animal. He needs companions, others to sit and dine with 
him. There are, we know, both unsocial and antisocial men : 
T. E. Lawrence preferred to eat alone, Diogenes to live'in a 
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tub ; and there are men who cannot find joy in the company 
of others or who, at best, require only one friend : so Hamlet 
needed only Horatio and Swift could tolerate Tom, Dick and 
Harry only one ata time. It takes all sorts to make a world. 
Yet, we notice, all the sorts need some sort of company, 
What, then, if they cannot find it? But they always can. 
For they can open a book and never be alone, and they can 
choose just that company they individually wish for according 
to their present mood. Perhaps they require a mixed com- 
pany, every member of it a worthy: Chaucer, dead these 
500 years, has just the thing. Or must it be an odd fellow 
to tantalise and fascinate ? Here is Elia at your service. Or 
is she necessary whom the fleeting years of mortal life seem 
incapable of providing? Shakespeare will make choice a 
problem to last until the grave. Andsoon. Our folios, our 
shilling Penguins, are our midnight and midday darlings: we 
readers are never at a loss for companions: we never eat 
alone : we have the loveliest concubines at our beck and call. 
And we eat well, in the Tabard or Lamia’s palace, and spend 
sleepless night with Helen or Beatrix with never so much as 
a yawn during the day. No one else knows feasting and 
fondling as are ours to command. Let there be books. The 
world must be peopled with books: there are men now. Let 
the books flow, let the precious life-blood flood the earth. It 
is*not’a, bookless world we need, but a world so full of books 
that:the tanks will not find a thoroughfare. 

- But,’ you may complain, it is a bookless world we are 
supposed by our title to contemplate. Reader, can you 
contemplate chaos? Do you enjoy looking into a yawning 
mouth ? And yet perhaps we must do even that. For our 
world is sick, there is a scattered chaos, there are long queues 
of yawning men and longer queues of yawning women, and 
it is an epidemic whose cure the British Medical Association 
is not qualified to effect. Pulses are steady, lungs are clean, 
bowels are empty ; nerves are not quite all that they should 
be, but at least we can tolerate that. Still are we all sick, 
and the divine has preached and been found wanting. How, 
then, are we to regain our pristine health ? Shall a burning of 
our books scorch out our malady? Shall we wipe away all 
germs as we wipe away all words? It cannot be expected: 
in a bookless world there would be no turning over of a new 
leaf. 

Yet a cure there must be. It is, too, a serious matter, 
beyond the wit of the nostrum-maker no less than the general 
practitioner, beyond the wit of the astrologer no less than the 
nuclear physicist. A faith-healer of great power is needed, 
and he is readily available. Like the universe, he inhabits a 
dust-jacket and a calf binding: his address is written across 
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the sky in million point. He has all wisdom, he can dose us 
until we swoon in very robustness. We who take his medicine, 
however, and are never ill are so few that we are conspicuous 
only in the multitude of our fellow-travellers to the grave. 
Come now, reader, let us have no more of this talk of a bookless 
world: let us aim not to spread the scattered chaos but to 
stop up the gaping mouth of our bored world with an endless 
queue of fat and jolly Tomes. 


THE PANACEA 


(Mr. Arthur Horner, general secretary, National Union of 


Mineworkers, said at Cambridge on October 19 that he would 
give the miners “‘ a decent wage . . . a thousand a year, because 


they earn 1t.’’) 


A thousand pounds a year—a nice round sum, 

But no more than the sweated miner’s due— 

In fact, while we’re about it, Horner, come, 
Let’s make it two. 


It may affect the price of coal . . . but, there, 
What if that does reach forty pounds a ton ! 
It’s unobtainable, so who should care ? 

Not I, for one. 


And exports, cars and things . . . Horner, you’re deep, 

Didn’t Sir Stafford say the other night 

That we were buying dear but selling cheap ? 
You’ll:put that right. 


You realise, of course—how could you not, 
Since solidarity’s your middle name ?— 
That all the other workers, all the lot 

Will want the same ? 


About ten million, Horner, more or less. 
Let them all have it, Horner, don’t be hard ; 
All of them, that is, Horner, who possess 

A Union card. 


Then everyone, or nearly, will be rich. 

Horner, you are a Machiavellian bloke ! 

T see the scheme—ten million incomes which 
Dalton can soak. 
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IN A HIGHLAND KITCHEN 


In the deer larder where they’d come from, it had been dark 
and bloody—bloody in the Shakespearian sense. The twilight 
outside filtering through the wire-gauze windows hardly lit the 
stone walls and floor inside, and it was dusk. 

Margaret clutched her list of friends and family, while old 
Donald, aged 77, who’d just come in from a sixteen-mile walk 
over rough hill going, proceeded to saw up the portions of 
carcass according to her wishes. She had difficulty in 
expressing these as it was so long since anyone had said to her: 
“You can have the meat any weight you like!’’ Her brain 
was slow, and she scarcely knew the response to this. She 
tried to visualise not her friends, but the size and shape of 
their ovens, and then to transpose this vision into sizes of 
joint—saddle and chops for the smaller cooking apparatuses, 
and so on, through many varied kitchens. Old Donald and 
the ghillie did their work, which was with a meat saw and axe, 
skilfully and fast. 

“We'll take this down to the cook for you,” said old 
Donald. 

The laden procession descended to the house below, and the 
kitchen was animated by the activities of all the household, 
both indoor and out. This bustle was directed by the house’s 
presiding genius and cook, Mrs. Goodwins. The Laird brought 
a bright hurricane lamp to set on the high mantelshelf, and 
Margaret, still clinging to her list, looked in through the 
window. She shared the conversation from outside, as there 
was no room for inserting another human body into the 
kitchen. 

Old Donald, in the centre of the room, with his rosy face 
and bright blue eyes, was holding a saddle of haunch in his 
hand and saying: “ You'll no’ find better deer’s meat than 
that in Scotland.” Natasha, wearing her grey coat, and 
naturally an elegant figure, drooped over some labels and ink. 
A pan of tripe was boiling on the stove. Hawne, the ex-sailor, 
filled considerable space with his huge, dark bulk, and his 
movements were strenuous as he tugged with vigour at the 
sacking he was sewing round the meat, making up the packages 
to send away. Mrs. Goodwins and the ghillie were tearing 
the sacks for the parcels. The fair Shonecht with her calm, | 
sweet face and quiet smile, made a still space, aloof for a 
second or two, until Mrs. Goodwins said, “ Ah, Shonecht’ll 
sew on the labels—now that’ll do fine.”” And Shonecht, still 
calm and sweet, worked at this in a corner, the whole of the 
kitchen table being taken with good red meat, which, when 
not on the table, was bandied to and fro, in various stages of 
postal unpreparedness, from hand to hand. 
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All the talk and action was directed by Mrs. Goodwins, 
whose Scotch expressiveness was heightened by the acquisition 
of the term “O.K.” This popped out of her speech unex- 

ctedly, in answer to all queries, as an alternative to: 
“ That'll be graaand!’’ and—‘ Just fancy now!’ A more 
active, bustling, vigorous, robust, strenuous turmoil in such 
a small space would be hard to find. pee 

“Ah! You'll pack that piece much better if you just 
halve it with the meat axe, John. Here—where’s the meat 
axe? John! Where’s the axe? There you are! Now chop 
it this way, see ! Now mind my table, man ! ”’ as the axe drove 
through. ‘‘ And you, John Hawne, look at the blood you’ve 
got on my table, and the floor. I’ll have you scrub them out 
after—mind now! And I'll do this parcel up on the floor. 
’Tis just as easy,”’ stooping as she spoke. Margaret, knowing 
the energy that went to scrubbing the kitchen and all its 
appurtenances, wondered whether cooks elsewhere would 
welcome all the present company hard at work in her kitchen 
and on her table, as Mrs. Goodwins did, or just think of it as 
‘making more work.” The spotless floor and table spattered 
with blood would within half-an-hour be freshly done, and 
this was the evening of a long day for all. 

At this point the Laird came through for his outdoor 
clothes which had been drying in the kitchen, and Mrs. 
Goodwins—while still seeing that Shonecht was sewing labels, 
that John was tearing sacking, that Hawne had the scissors 
handy as he finished each package, that the labels came along 
quickly enough, that the addresses were right, and that old 
Donald, who’s “‘ a wee deaf,’’ received suitable answers to his 
conversation—found the clothes, including the extra pair of 
stockings drying on the pipes of the Raeburn because they were 
the wettest of all. 

“Here you are, Sir, they were no’ quite dry before. Now 
mind and fold the meat this way, John, or you'll lose the blood. 
This label’s no’ on firm enough—I’ll re-tie it.” 

She looked fine, Mrs. Goodwins, in her spotless white 
overalls, with her laughing eyes. ‘‘ And it’s the grand time 
we're having ! ’’—or—‘‘ I’m O.K., Donald,’’ she said, whenever 
she remembered to answer. 

Now Natasha’d had a long day, and the reek of the tripe 
which merrily bubbled round and filled the room with “‘ atmo- 
sphere,” the raw meat handled freely in front of her, with 
“ Look at this bit of fat on here—it’s grand ’’—began to make 
her feel most queer. ‘‘ Just fancy now, Hawne, your being so 
handy with the packing needle,” continued Mrs. Goodwins. 
: I newer saw a man so. handy before. How did you 

earn?” 


Margaret, still leaning in from outside, missed the next 
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bit, except for a general laugh which drew her head through 
the window into the room again ; but it appeared that Hawne 
learnt “to be so handy ”’ with the packing needle, tying up 
corpses ready for the Ocean. And at this, Natasha’s stomach 
turned over and she had to fade gently away, and was later 
found lying down upstairs, where she was given a hot drink, 
She had gallantly suppressed her stomach up till then. 
Margaret heard Mrs. Goodwins still talking. ‘‘ Where did 
I get the packing needle from, Donald? Why, it’s yours! 
I took it when I needed to put a stitch in that carpet in the 


hall.””, And, to some dumb signal of John’s—for he never | 


spoke—“ Yes, it’s your pen, Johnny, it’s doing fine for the 
labels!” The sacking came from James Grant, the needle 
and cotton were Mrs. Goodwins’, the labels were made from 
cardboard by many hands: mutual aid was at work. 

The high light showed up the vigorous scene of bustle and 


laughter—the strenuous action in the human figures, the | 
ghilly’s red face and upturned nose, as he raised the chopper § 


which came down crack, while Mrs. Goodwins turned to him 
to snatch up the bits of saddle of ribs, as soon as he’d finished, 


to get them packed. Hawne’s muscles braced against the | 


strain of pulling at his work, his figure bulking huge and dark, 
his skill and strength acquired elsewhere, sewing those heavier 
burdens for the sea. Donald’s peaceful, fine old face, that 
gave its kindly blessing to the jobs in hand. Shonecht’s calm 
and pretty face quiet amid the turmoil. The Laird, standing 
still a moment, with his neatly folded clothes over his arm. 


Margaret thought, how like a Dutch picture they look !—the ] 


sort of Dutch picture that presents an active, domestic life 
and cheerful faces, and homely useful work. There’s a 
richness and fullness here. 

It was nearly over—except the laughter and the pleasure 
all feel at sending good rich food to the hungry. They’re a 
shrewd, practical people here, and no time has been wasted ; 
the work and the amenities are shared—including the smell of 
boiling tripe still stewing! It is long after hours: nobody 
minds: there will be supper, and all feel inclined to dance, 
for this has been a successful day with tangible results. A 
good sporting day, welcome to all the household : a day when 
skill has brought benefits home. All have acquitted them- 
selves in their tasks with promptitude and despatch, and this 
hour in a Highland kitchen is the crown of a day spent out in 
the wild hills, getting food for many households. Margaret 
sees a picture of life as it might be, or perhaps as it once was— 
otherwise, why the Dutch Pictures ? A household not divided 
into compartments, but one in interests, a unit, but a very 
robust and hardy one, with rough jobs to do, but an undivided 
mind to perform them with. 
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“T’ve always said the kitchen should be the heart of the 
house,” murmured Margaret. 

“ Ah !—It’s no trouble at all!” came the echo of Mrs. 
Goodwins’ voice as Margaret drew away into the darkness. 
She was replying to someone inside the room: her favourite 
answer, in tackling some exceptionally arduous work : “ It’s 
no trouble at all!” 


HELEN HARDINGE. 


CASTLE IN THE AIR 


How wonderful to leave the sword and pen 
To rust ; to stand and say “ I will no more 
Grieve for the sorrows of the world and men. 
Let evil come, for it was here before.”’ 

By the blue water, and the olive-tree, 

Is peace, and a bright sun that never dies. 
How wonderful, besides the inland sea 

To watch the tideless waters as they rise. 


A vineyard, seven fig-trees on a hill, 

A white stone cottage and a little boat, 

Some island castle, with the sea its moat, 
These will content me. Fashion as you will 
The fabric of your strange mad human scheme. 
If life is dreaming, this shall be my dream. 


JOHN WHEATLEY. 
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THE first conception of London’s Roman Wall dates from k 
A.D. 65 when Boadicea sacked the City and slaughtered Nero’s | < 
subjects within it, the completion belongs to A.D. 122 when I 
the Emperor Hadrian arrived to see the finished two mile} § 
wall which enclosed his capital city’s two square miles. 

A later addition was a river wall built along the line of 
the present Thames Street. Fitz Stephen writing about 
1180 refers to the river wall which had disappeared before his 
time and mentions the towers along it, the principal two of 
which stood at its ends or to give them locative positions by 
the Tower of London and by Blackfriars Railway Station. 
The form of the landward wall remained unaltered until the 
Conqueror’s arrival in 1066. 

His new subjects proved troublesome, a military work was 
necessary to overawe them and a fortress on the site of the 
eastern river wall tower was projected, but work was not 
commenced upon it until 1078. 

His hands were full and he could afford this delay as two | 
of his subjects, Montfichet and Baynard, had at an early 
date built castles on the site of the extreme western tower. | 
Fitz Stephen describing the northern bank of the Thames 
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says ‘‘ It hath on the east part a Tower Palatine very large 
and very strong on the west are two castles well (de)fenced.”’ 
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The Tower Palatine was the White Tower of the Tower of 
London, the two western castles were the Tower of Montfichet 
and the first Baynards Castle, and the purpose of these notes 
is to give a short history of these two western strongholds 
together with that of their Plantagenet successor which stood 
250 yards to the east of them. The Tower of Montfichet stood 
upon a site now occupied by Printing House Square. 

The Norman poet Wace in his account of Hastings men- 
tions the head of the house from whom the tower took its 
name, but simply refers to him as “ Le Sire de Montfichet ” ; 
in the /Conqueror’s great catalogue, Domesday Book, the 
family is not mentioned. There is, however, a Domesday 
Tenan’? Robert Gernon who held 28,000 acres of land in eight 
counties and early in the reign of Henry I this land and the 
reruainder of his property was in the hands of the Montfichet 
family. It is likely that Gernon died childless, his property 
reverted to the crown and the king re-granted it, together 
with the Forestership of Essex which Gernon had held, to the 
Montfichets the caput of whose English barony was at Stan- 
stead-Montfichet where some traces of their Essex castle can 
still be seen. They came from the Cotentin where on road 
from Bayeux to St. Lo the ruins of their Norman stronghold 
were cleared away in 1827. The man referred to by Wace 
was William de Montfichet, Benefactor of the Abbey of Cericy 
before 1087, whose family were hereditary Foresters in the 
adjacent forest of the same name. Early in the 12th century 
his son William, with Rohais his wife and William their son, 
gave the church at Letchworth, Herts, and 12 acres of land 
to the Abbey of St. Albans. This man was a member of the 
hunting party in the New Forest on August 2, 1100, when 
Rufus was killed ‘‘ with an arrow offshot ” and his cloak was 
found covering the King’s abandoned body. In 1130 Henry I 
granted a charter of liberties and privileges to London and 
one of the ten signatories is William the son, who married 
Margaret de Clare, and in 1135 founded the Abbey of Stratford- 
Langthorn which stood in the marshes below Stratford for 
400 years. The founders grant comprised all West Ham and 
to, this East Ham was added in 1309, together with other 
lands in Kent and Berkshire. The Abbey which sheltered 
kigs from Henry III to Henry VII during the progresses and 
disturbances of their reigns surrendered to Henry VIII in 
1388. Margaret survived her husband and died at the Abbey 
it Bec Normandy 1185-90. 

Gilbert, son of William and Margaret, succeeded them and 
was a good friend to the Monks. He confirmed his parents 
gifts, added churches at West Ham and Leyton and Priories 
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at Thremhall and Ankerwycke. In 1157 he owed Henry II 
the equivalent of {200 for two Hawks and two Gerfalcons, 
and II years later was one of those assessed for aid when the 
King’s daughter Matilda married Henry of Saxony. From 
this important union the present Royal house of Great Britian 
trace their descent. 

Richard, who succeeded his Father Gilbert, was Sheriff of 
Essex and Herts and custodian of Hertford Castle. He 
attended Richard I to the Norman war in 1194 and was on 
good terms with his brother John who in 1202 stocked his 
park opposite Windsor with Bucks and Does for him. He 
died a year later and left a son, Richard de Montfichet II, 
and three daughters. King John at this time had two powerful 
adversaries, the Clergy and the Baronage. His attempts to 
reform the first led to his excommunication in 1212. John, 
however, made such abject submission that the ban was lifted 
a year later and he and the Pope became allies. John’s 
attempts to curb the power of the Baronage led to the meeting 
of the nobles at Stamford in 1215 at which Richard was 
present. The nobles threatened some Royal castles and 
marched to London where a conference was arranged with 
the King between Staines and Windsor, and here after much 
delay John affixed to the Great Charter the Royal Seal of 
England. Richard was one of the twenty-five witnesses 
empowered to enforce the charter clauses. After this com- 
pulsory act the King’s wrath knew no bounds, he applied to 
Rome for assistance, fortified his castles and garrisoned them 
with mercenaries. In 1215 the Pope excommunicated the 
rebel lords and at this time the Montfichet castles in Essex 
and London were destroyed. The ruins of the Thameside 
tower were cleared away and utilised in the construction of 
the Dominican Priory and the alterations to London wall 
that were made to accommodate it in 1276. 

The first Baynard’s Castle which stood about 100 yards 
S.W. of the Tower of Montfichet is usually said to have been 
built by the Domesday Tenant-in-Chief, Ralph Baynard, 
who held 26,000 acres of land in four counties, although in a 
document laid before the Conqueror by the Abbot of Ely a 
Robert Baynard is mentioned who may have been his parent. 

Ralph, whose name occurs twice in London’s nomenclature 
in Castle Baynard Ward and in Bayswater formerly Baynards 
Water where he held land of the Abbot of Westminster, died 
during the reign of Rufus and left a widow Juga and an heir 
Geoffrey. Juga Baynard founded the Priory churches at 
Dunmow, Essex, which was the caput of the Barony, and at 
Llanthony, Monmouthshire, and in each case gave half a hide 
of land to maintain them. 

We hear of Geoffrey at the Great Council of 1097 held at 
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Salisbury where he accused William of Eu of encompassing 
the King’s death and other treasonable matters. The charge 
was denied and the trial by the law of the Conqueror referred 
to the wager of battle. Accuser and accused met on Salisbury 
Plain and the combat resulted in the overthrow of William of 
Eu who in addition to his treason had been a bad husband. 
The punishment demanded by his wife’s father, Hugh Earl 
of Chester, blinding and emasculation, was inflicted. 

Geoffrey was succeeded by his son William who in III0 
was deprived of his lands and executed for conspiring with the 
Count of Anjou and Maine to raise a rebellion in Normandy. 
The exact nature of William Baynard’s treason is unknown 
but the circumstances that led to it can be stated. 

Henry I was the first British born king of the Norman 
House and had married a British Princess, Matilda, daughter 
of the King of Scots. He was popular with his English 
subjects but a majority of the Normans affected to despise 
him, referred to the Royal couple sneeringly as “ Godric and 
Godiva ’’ and would have preferred for a ruler his eldest 
brother Robert who for his ill-behaviour had been relegated 
by the Conqueror to the Dukedom of Normandy. They had 
supported every attempt of Robert to regain his birthright 
during the reigns of both brothers Rufus and Henry and the 
patience of the latter became finally exhausted. He landed 
in Normandy, defeated Robert at Tinchebrai in 1106, and 
kept him a prisoner for the remainder of his life. 

Henry then ruled Normandy himself and along his southern 
border lay the Countship of Maine in the hands of his firm 
friend and ally at Tinchebrai, Count Helias, south of Maine 
was the Countship of Anjou ruled by Fulk V who to the 
consternation of Henry married Eremburge, daughter and 
sole heiress of Helias. After the death of the latter in July, 
1110, Fulk became ruler of Anjou and Maine, an area com- 
parable in size and resources with Normandy. This increase 
in Angevin territory came into direct collision. with the 
interests of Henry, war became inevitable, broke out in 1112, 
and the countries were not reconciled until 17 years later 
when Henry’s daughter Matilda married Fulk’s eldest son 


‘ Geoffrey Plantagenet and founded the Line of English Angevin 


Kings. William Baynard and the other Norman lords who 
were punished in 1110, having lost one focal point of dis- 
affection when Duke Robert was imprisoned, had found 
another in the person of Fulk Count of Anjou and Maine. 

The Baynard possessions were given by the king to a 
younger son of the founder of the great House of Clare, Robert 
FitzRichard, and both he and his son Walter FitzRobert who 
succeeded him in 1136 were Dapeferi or stewards of the 
Royal Household. The latter sided with the Chancellor 
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Longchamp in his struggle with Prince John during the 
absence of Richard I on Crusade, but this does not appear to 
have affected the tenure of his estates when that Prince 
came to the throne. 

He was succeeded at his death in 1198 by his son Robert 
FitzWalter one of the few nobles on amicable terms with 
King John, but who commenced drifting towards the rebels 
in 1212 and a break in their friendship occurred soon after. 

FitzWalter had a daughter married to Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville and at a meeting at Marlborough a quarrel over billeting 
arrangements arose between the servants of Geoffrey and 
those of the Treasurer William Brewer, and in a fight that 
ensued Geoffrey killed one of Brewer’s men. When this was 
reported to John he swore that if guilty, Geoffrey should 
hang, and appointed a day of Trial. FitzWalter arrived 
with Geoffrey before the Judges, accompanied by 500 armed 
knights to see that his daughter’s man received justice. The 
trial was prorogued until a later date and again the same thing 
happened. Then John’s anger arose he ordered the arrest of 
FitzWalter who, however, escaped to France, but his lands 
were seized and his castles destroyed on the Thameside and 
elsewhere. 


Part II 


The second Baynard’s Castle originated in a town house of 
Richard Mortimer, Duke of York, who had inherited the 
titles and estates of two relatives ; at the age of four, those of 
his paternal uncle Edward, Duke of York, killed at Agincourt, 
and ten years later those of his maternal uncle Edmund, 
Earl of March, who owing to his descent from Edward III 
held the true hereditary title to the throne of England which 
Bolingbroke had usurped at the deposition of Richard II. 
In addition to this he obtained the entailed property of his 
father and became the greatest landowner in the kingdom. 
Included in the estates of his uncles who were both related 
to the House of Clare which held the first Baynards were 
their two London mansions referred to respectively as ‘‘ The 
Hospice called Le Old Inne by Paul’s Wharfe’’ and the 
‘ Inne of the Earl of March.”” Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
uncle of the young King Henry VI and co-regent with his 
brother Bedford, was appointed guardian of the York estates 
and either leased or sold the ‘‘ Inne of the Earl of March” 
to the Queen Mother, Catherine of Valois, who took for a 
second husband a poor Welsh courtier Owen Tudor and 
founded the dynasty of that name. The “ Hospice”’ re- 
mained the town mansion of the Duchy of York until 1428 
when a fire broke out in the ward and seriously damaged it, 
and at this time Humphrey rebuilt it and it first became 
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known as Baynard’s Castle. The short years of York’s man- 
hood coincided with the last decade of the 100 years’ war 
and he spent 10 of them in France. He first accompanied 
Henry VI to Rouen in April, 1430, and took up his quarters 
in the Castle of Philip Augustus where Jeanne D’Arc was 
imprisoned, and was there when she was burnt in the old 
Market Square. In his absence Humphrey made his home at 
Baynards where he lived with his ‘‘ Wanton Paramour,” as 
the deputation of Housewives to Parliament in 1428 called 
Eleanor Cobham, for whom he had deserted his wife, and 
there were strange happenings. 

After Bedford’s death in 1435 Humphrey came next to the 
throne and Eleanor is said to have engaged an astrologer and 
a witch and with waxen images and other necromantic 
apparatus sought to bring about the death of the king who 
begun to show signs of the imbecility he inherited from his 
grandfather Charles VI of France. The plot was discovered 
in 1441, the Astrologer executed at Tyburn, the witch burnt 
at Smithfield, and Eleanor, after being paraded through 
London for three days barefoot and carrying a lighted taper 
which she presented at the various churches, was imprisoned 
for life. The whole affair was grossly exaggerated by Glou- 
cester’s enemies to bring about his downfall and attainder 
which occurred just before his death six years later when, 
as he had failed to collect payment from the York Estates 
for re-building Baynards, it passed with the remainder of his 
property to the Crown and was granted by the King to his 
six year old foundation of King’s College, Cambridge. Until 
the year 1438 when he consummated his child marriage with 
Cecily Neville and lived two years in England, York was on 
active service in France, where owing to incompetent Lan- 
castrian leadership things were rapidly becoming hopeless, 
but the war dragged on and during the political revolt of 
Jack Cade when he struck his sword on London Stone and 
said “‘ Now is Mortimer Lord of this City’ he echoed the 
thoughts of most Englishmen that Richard Mortimer, Duke 
of York, should replace the half-witted Henry VI who was 
now married to a masterful wife Margaret of Anjou. As a 
result of this state of affairs the Wars of the Roses broke out 
in 1455 and were conducted with the utmost savagery on 
both sides. York was not destined to reach the throne, he was 
killed at the Battle of Wakefield, his head was struck off and 
surmounted by a paper crown placed over the walls of York. 

Two months later his son Edward avenged his father’s 
defeat and death at Mortimer’s Cross where Owen Tudor was 
amongst those captured and beheaded. A week later a 
council of eight headed by Warwick the Kingmaker, met at 
Baynards. Edward was proclaimed King, and crowned 
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Edward IV four months later when the Honour of Clare 
became merged in the Crown. 

The King recovered Baynards and gave it to his mother, 
Cecily Neville, and it became the Queen’s Palace in the City, 
but London at this time was seldom free from plague and 
“Proud Cis’’ passed most of her time at her Pimlico and 
Hatfield houses and at her Castle of Berkhampsted where 
she died in 1490. 

Edward IV at his death left his heir Edward V, aged 12, 
a younger son Richard, and a brother Richard of Gloucester, 
as Protector, and the latter’s creature Buckingham headed a f 
deputation of Nobles, Citizens and the Mayor of London to 
Baynards in June, 1483, to persuade him to assume the 
crown, and with feigned reluctance he agreed. The Princes 
disappeared in the Tower, and Gloucester was crowned 
Richard III within a fortnight. A few months later Bucking- 
ham revolted, took up the cause of Henry of Lancaster, and 
in August, 1484, Richard was defeated and killed at Market 
Bosworth. The Wars of the Roses were ended by the marriage 
of Lancaster, who without a vestige of a claim had himself 
crowned Henry VII, and Elizabeth of York. 

Henry rebuilt Baynards in the style shown in the 16th 
and 17th century plans and panoramas and made it his 
principal London palace. It was completed in time for the 
wedding of his son Arthur to Catherine of Aragon in November, 
1501, and the pair spent the honeymoon period there. Two 
years later he entertained the Ambassadors of his ally the 
Holy Roman Emperor Maximillian I at the castle, and in 
1505 lodged there the Emperor’s son who with his wife had 
unexpectedly arrived in England. Philip of Hapsburg had 
married Juana, sister of Catherine of Aragon, and they 
together ruled Burgundy, Flanders and the Netherlands. 
On the death of Juana’s mother Isabella they succeeded to f 
the throne of Castile and set out from Armuyden to take 
possession, but encountering heavy storms were driven ashore 
at Portland, and escorted to London where the King lodged 
them at Baynards. They embarked at Falmouth and 
continued their journey, some weeks later. Philip died a 
few months after his arrival in Spain and Juana, whose intel- 
lect had become clouded (her Portuguese grandmother had 
died mad), became definitely insane: This did not prevent 
the widower Henry from making an offer for this mad- 
woman’s hand in 1507, but the lady’s father Ferdinand pre- 
ferred to rule her territories himself and she was confined in 
the Fortress at Tordesillas until her death 46 years later. 
We get glimpses of life at Baynards from the Privy Purse 
expenses of the Queen during the last year of her life. A 
final entry is a payment to a Frenchwoman who had arrived 
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to act as nurse to the last child Catherine. Nine days after 
the birth of this Princess the good and beautiful Elizabeth of 
York died on her thirty-seventh birthday. In the following 
reign Baynards was the dower palace of the successive Queens. 
Catherine of Aragon held it until the divorce in 1533 and 
here in 1516 she entertained the King’s sister Margaret Tudor 
who had been compelled to leave Scotland by the disturbances 
following the disaster of Flodden and death of her husband 
King James IV. Sir William Sidney, Esquire of the Body 
who was to be tutor to Edward VI lived at Baynards at this 
time, and here in 1529 his son Henry was born, father of the 
famous Sir Philip Sidney who also lived here, and addressed 
a letter to Hatton from the Castle in 1581. After the execu- 
tion of Anne Boleyn in 1536 Baynards was made the estab- 
lishment of Henry Fitzroy, the King’s son by Elizabeth 
Blount, Lady-in-waiting to Catherine of Aragon who, to the 
great grief of his father died two months later, and was 
afterwards occupied successively by Jane Seymour, Anne of 
Cleves, Catherine Howard, and finally by Catherine Parr who 
in 1546 granted the keepership of the castle to Sir William 
Herbert who had married her sister Anne. In the following 
reign “‘ for Services rendered to Henry VIII and the King ” 
he was created Earl of Pembroke, Baynards was given to 
him, and passed from the crown. 

The Dudleys, having failed to bring about a marriage 
between Lady Jane Grey and Edward VI, married her to 
Lord Guildford Dudley and persuaded the dying King to 
pass over his sisters Mary and Elizabeth and nominate her 
his successor, and Pembroke an astute man had married his 
heir Henry to Lady Katherine Grey. Some months later 
things had altered, he repudiated the marriage and arranged 
a meeting at Baynards which struck a death blow to the 
hopes of those faithiul to the nine days’ Queen. He pro- 
claimed Mary on Tower Hill and she entered London with 
Elizabeth by her side and was crowned on October 10, 1553. 
The Queen did not overlook the repudiated wedding, and 
Pembroke was confined to his residence for some months. 

Henry, the second Earl, made his home at Baynards 
and Queen Elizabeth was much attached to his second wife 
Catherine Shrewsbury and visited her there twice during her 
fatal illness in 1575. His third wife was that paragon of 
female excellence Mary Sidney. Her son William, third 
Earl of Pembroke, was the elder of the “‘ Most noble and incom- 
parable paire of Brethren ’’ to whom Shakespeare’s first folio 
was dedicated by Hemige and Condell in 1623. 

The personal acquaintance with the poet of this nobleman 
and his brother Philip is implied when it is said that they 
“ Prosecuted ”’ both the Plays “ And their author living with 
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so much favour.” William Herbert commenced residing 
at Baynards in 1598 and probably met Shakespeare at this 
time. It was in June, 1600, at a wedding in the Blackfriars 
at which the Queen was present that he made the acquain- 
tance of one of her ladies Mary Fitton, and by February of 
the following year she was with child. Pembroke acknow- 
ledged blame but refused marriage and was committed to the 
Fleet. He was back at Baynards within a month but was 
banned from the court during the remainder of the reign. 
Our great authority upon these matters believes that William 
Herbert was the youth to whom the first eighty sonnets were 
addressed, but as Clarendon says “he was immoderately 
given up to women” and the woman with whom the later 
sonnets are concerned may have been Mistress Fitton or some 
other. Philip Herbert was installed in the Chancellorship of 
Oxford University vacated by Laud at Baynards in 1641, 
but preferred living at his lodgings at the Cockpit and left 
his second Countess Anne Clifford there, and she describes it 
in her autobiography written in her sixty-third year. 

During the reign of James I the social centre of London 
moved westward to the Queen’s residence of Denmark House 
as Somerset House was then called. The old castle by Paul’s 
Wharf continued to be occupied by the Herberts, their kins- 
men the Sidneys, and finally by other kinsmen of theirs, the 
Shrewsburys. In December, 1648, it was garrisoned by 
Parliamentary forces and 12 years later it is mentioned in his 
diary by Samuel Pepys. He says on June 19, 1660, “My 
Lord (Sandwich) went at night with the King to Baynards 
Castle to supper and I home to my father’s to bed.” 

Six years later this Great Shrine of English History was 
destroyed in the Fire of London. A round Tower with 
additional buildings converted into a dwelling house remained 
until the 18th century, when these were cleared away for the 
building of the Carron Warehouse which now occupies the 
site. 


HENRY SHIELD. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
CHRISTMAS—AND BOOKS 


“ SEEMS lonely-like, without the b——-y old duck ! ” 

Thus the uncouthly spoken, ex-greengrocer in a London by- 
street, cook of G mess, G.H.Q., M.E.F., to me in my tent one 
morning before Christmas, 1917, at Umm el Kelab in Southern 
Palestine. I sympathised with his feeling of bereavement, 
for he had fed and fattened the creature for many weeks: 
and now it was gone. It was typical of his politer conversa- 
tion—his ‘‘ morning hate ’’ being unprintable—that he should 
have referred to it as the B.O. Duck. It had, in fact, been a 
goose, one of many geese distributed by the Navy, Army and 
Air Force Canteens of those days to be fattened for Christmas 
in relatively stationary messes. So this offspring of the fowls 
who saved the Roman Capitol had dwelt with us, gobbled at 
us, and lived royally on our leavings, his shadow increasing 
the while. Suddenly, but suitably enough, orders for a move 
towards Jerusalem were given a couple of weeks before 
Christmas. Some would go, some would be left behind. 
We could not divide the living goose, so that the only fair 
solution was for the mess to eat its Christmas dinner before 
the canonical date. This decision, acclaimed by all, had been 
put into effect. The goose gobbled no more, for we on the 
previous night had gobbled up the goose. And Cookie, 
attending me for orders on the following morning, had replied 
to my congratulations with the gem of speech above recorded. 

And what, you may ask, had this episode to do with books 
new and old? I will tell you. After a certain age, as all 
readers who have reached that age will all too sadly know, 
Christmas is mainly a season of memories. One dare not look 
forward, the present may be empty, even solitary, and there- 
fore one must look back. The cook’s remark about the B.O. 
Duck is a Christmas memory now thirty years old, and part 
of that memory keeps alive for me how the officers of that mess 
in the semi-desert, having polished off the B.O.D. and other 
good things laid in for the occasion, including one or two 
bottles of port bearing vivid labels depicting purple grapes, 
passed the remainder of the evening much as Squire Wardle’s 
household in Pickwick traditionally passed their Christmas 
Eve. None of us were in the flush of sanguine youth, and 
there was no disposition for cockfighting or. feats of agility : 
nor had the furniture and fabric of our dining-room—Roorki 
chairs and the canvas of an E.P. tent—the requisite solidity 
to resist the traditional antics of a military celebration. 
We therefore relied rather on the imagination and vocal 
organs for the entertainment, of which I have forgotten 
nearly all the details. But the one that I remember links 
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me to my theme. Some friend had recently sent me the 
Everyman edition of Marlowe’s poems and I had read it with 
much enthusiasm. How it came up after our Christmas 
dinner has passed out of my mind: I only record that at a 
certain moment it seemed appropriate for me to fetch that 
volume from my tent and read aloud to the small assembly 
clad in khaki the second sestina of Hero and Leander. Thus 
Marlowe’s amorous heroics, with their sweet rhythm and 
exquisitely sensuous images, furnished the Christmas book 
for a handful of colonels and captains, improbable as that 
might have seemed the day before. 

It had performed the function of those (to me) rather 
tedious tales of goblins and ghosts which, in Dickens’ day, 
were as traditional as the roast turkey—the function of raising 
the imagination of the festive company to the heat of their 
brains and bodies already raised, by good fare and fellowship, 
above the normal glow. On the same principle, my father 
was wont to read aloud a story to the old folk of a little Cots- 
wold village after the annual Christmas tea, of now impossible 
plenty, had warmed and filled their aged bodies. He did 
not choose from the classics, nor any such wanton theme as 
Leander’s dallyings with Hero. His “ grouse in the gun- 
room ’”’ which never staled came from a battered copy of a 
sixpenny magazine, and described the absurd adventure of a 
man who had been mounted on a friend’s motor-cycle without 
being instructed how to stop it. The victim could only steer 
the speeding imp round and round the same circuit of suburban 
roads, vainly hoping, as he passed each time his friend’s front 
door, to hear the magic formula shouted by the agonised 
owner. But the explosions of the engine drowned the words, 
and all that he heard, as he sped by, was “ the 00-00- 
oo-er,” until collision with a providential flock of sheep 
brought his gyrations to a soft and harmless end. It was a 
simple tale, of days when motor-cycles were still strange and 
very noisy monsters, but it never failed to convulse the 
audience when recited by my father with the same silvery 
tone and precise enunciation as he employed for the lessons 
on Sunday morning. 

Books and Christmas, then, can be related not only 
through the hackneyed question: ‘“‘ What book shall I 
choose, or give, as a Christmas present ?”’ but also through 
the question: ‘“‘ What passage from what book should I 
choose to be read aloud after the Christmas dinner ?”’ There 
is a vast field of selection in our own literature alone, com- 
prising every variety of scene and, according to choice, suitable 
to the age, sex, temperament or experience of any company, 
while stimulating (for that is essential) many kinds of emotion. 
It occurs to me, too, that here is an opportunity, when 
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conditions permit, for the makers of gramophone discs to 
set in hand a collection of records suitable to such occasions. 
Indeed, I believe that the recording of great scenes from 
Shakespeare has already begun. It is a venture with great 
prospects, and should be extended to readings from their 
works by living authors. What would we not give now for a 
few records of Dickens’ own performances in this line? 
Personally, I should always prefer the live to the potted voice 
for such occasions as Christmas gatherings ; nevertheless, the 
voice of a great person not bodily present might be no mean 
substitute. Indeed, the perfection of recording is com- 
parable to the invention of printing in the inestimable benefits 
it may confer upon intelligent humans. In some happier 
day, for poetry and prose, as well as for music, one’s best 
anthology might be found in one’s collection of records. 

So much for the entertainment of company: but, except 
for the very young, the Christmas season is not one uninter- 
rupted festivity, nor does the Christmas party, if there be one 
at all, last all day. Apart from the aged, the friendless and 
the sick, there are many from whose house the young have 
gone out into the world, if not to the bourne whence none 
return, and for whom, during those Christmas hours when 
even a vast metropolis seems to slumber, self-entertainment 
is the only possible pastime. And for them the question 
often arises: ‘‘ What shall I read this Christmas afternoon ? ” 
after, let us hope, a little extra self-indulgence costing not 
too many points or too much effort in digestion. This 
question, of course, is often solved by the B.B.C. or by sleep, 
often by both simultaneously : and for those who like dozing 
to music—especially the best music—I have no hard words. 
Like many other pleasant things, it is rather wasteful, but as 
a pastime it has a unique quality, not to be sniffed at by mere 
utilitarians. But one cannot simultaneously read and sleep, 
so we must presume that we remain awake to solve the 
relation of books to Christmas solitude. The -choice is 
infinite, being only conditioned by the contents of one’s book- 
shelves; and there is no point in considering this infinity, 
unless it be assumed that the choice is to be seasonable, to 
have some definite relation to Christmas. Yet even on this 
assumption it is perhaps useless to canvass all the possibilities. 
To some people the marvellous passages from the Gospels 
describing the Nativity, or Milton’s great Ode, and to others 
the festive pages depicting Christmas at Dingley Dell or the 
opening scene of A Christmas Carol, with its grim contrasts 
of misery and jollity, may alone seem appropriate: they 
would not wish to look any further. But, if “ seasonable ” 
is taken to mean something ideally, rather than actually, 
related to Christmas, then each particular temperament will 
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lead in its particular direction, from Ecclesiastes to Erewhon, 
from Hansard to Hercule Poirot. In the end, therefore, if 
one must talk about the matter at all, one can only speak 
for oneself. And so I do. 

There is one book that I invariably take down from the 
shelf to beguile the stiller hours of the merry season—Sir 
Max Beerbohm’s A Christmas Garland. It is a seasonable 
choice, on the face of it, in all conscience ; but its seasonable. 
ness is but a pretext, for myself as it was for the author, for 
what beguiles me, as it beguiled him, is not a thought of 
shepherds watching their flocks, or of turkey and plum 
pudding, or any other thought arousing sentiment, but it is 
the mystery of style in writing, its physiognomy, and its 
criticism by caricature. Need I explain that the book isa 
collection of pastiches, or parodies, the objects of imitation 
being seventeen writers each of whom were living when the 
pastiche of his work appeared in the old Saturday Review, 
all were well known in their day, and many are now among the 
immortals of our literature. In each case, the little story or 
article, whether aping and delicately exaggerating the style 
of such writers as Henry James, Rudyard Kipling, Arthur 
Benson, H. G. Wells, Chesterton, Hardy, Belloc, Shaw, 
Meredith and the rest, turns on some subject or episode 
relating to Christmas, with a demoniac appositeness in the 
fitting of subject to author of which only so fine, conscientious 
a critic and so exquisite a caricaturist could have been capable. 
Thus we have a Henry-Jamesian brother and sister delibera- 
ting whether they shall prematurely peer into their stockings, 
a Kiplingesque policeman, toadied by a Kiplingesque journa- 
list, arresting Santa Claus, an absurd skit upon The Dynasts 
in which all Hardy’s spirits visit earth to witness Christmas 
but obtain a false impression through visiting a county jail, 
a Five Towns episode concerned with a more than usually 
tough pudding, a ridiculously typical reminiscence by Edmund 
Gosse purporting to describe how he took Ibsen to have 
Christmas dinner with Robert Browning in Venice, some 
Rabelaisian fustian attributed to Mr. Belloc, some Wardour 
Street ditto, comically related to the pantomime, somewhat 
unkindly like Maurice Hewlett, and a Meredithian scene 
between a pagan young woman determined to cut Christmas 
church and her ingenious but feeble fiancé. 

The Christmas Garland was first published in 1912, and @ 
it has lost little freshness in thirty-five years; and what 
freshness it has lost is due, not to any dulling in the effect of 
the astonishing performance, but to a certain fading in the 
brightness of some of the authors there parodied. The names 
of Frank Harris and Arthur Benson, for instance, mean less 
than they once did to the reading public, and the flavour of 
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George Street’s indolently exercised talent has passed out of 
recollection for all but a few. Perhaps, also, the periods of 
Kipling and Wells chosen by Sir Max for polite ridicule are 
not those we now regard as typical of their best. But the 
shafts sped at Henry James, at Thomas Hardy, at Edmond 
Gosse, at George Moore, how beautifully polished, how 
deftly aimed ! And the gem of the collection is the last, the 
parody of George Meredith: it is one of the finest pieces of ; 
comic pastiche in our literature. In his footnote to Euphemia 
Clashthought—such is its title—the author, properly appre- 
ciating George Meredith’s work and his own, remarked that 
Meredith ‘“‘ was so transcendent that such skits must ever be 
harmless, and so lasting will his fame be that they can never 
lose what freshness they may have had at first.”” That is 
the truth. For me an afternoon closing with Euphemia 
Clashthought is supremely well spent: it pushes the Mere- 
dithian virtuosity in metaphor and the Meredithian deter- 
mination to avoid at all costs cliché and commonplace in 
dialogue just over the brink of absurdity. One fragment of 
the scene. The family have set out for church, and Euphemia 
is loitering with Sir Rebus, her betrothed, in the library. He 
is for church, in her company ; she for evading church and 
him. Her stratagem appears from the following exchanges : 

“‘She flashed a smile. ‘I would not,’ he said, ‘ that my 
Euphemia were late for the Absolution.’ 

“She cast eyes to the carpet. He caught them at the 
rebound. 

“Tt snows,’ she murmured, swimming to the window. 

““* A flake, no more. The season claims it.’ 

“*T have thin boots.’ 

“* Another pair ?’ 

““* My maid buttons. She is at church.’ 

““* My fingers ?’ 

“* Ten on each.’ 

“‘ * Five,’ he corrected. 

“* Buttons.’ 

“* T beg your pardon.’ 

“She saw opportunity. She swam to the bell-rope and 
grasped it for a tinkle. The action spread feminine curves 
to her lover’s eyes. He was a man. 

“‘QObsequiousness loomed in the doorway. Its mistress 
flashed an order for port—two glasses. Sir Rebus sprang a 
pair of eyebrows on her. Suspicion slid down the banisters 
of his mind, trailing a blue ribbon. Inebriates were one of 
his hobbies. For an instant she was sunset. 

“* Medicinal,’ she murmured. 

“* Forgive me, Madam. A glass, certainly. ’Twill warm 
us for worshipping.’ ” 
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Euphemia drinks Sir Rebus into a stupor. She leaves 
him snoring, and—supreme conclusion—“‘pagan young woman- 
hood, six foot of it, spanned eight miles before luncheon.” 

The limits of space now close upon an inexhaustible 
subject, and with one more reflection, this also retrospective, 
How rich was England in notable writers possessing a marked 
individual style in the days when Sir Max first made what he 
calls ‘‘ these patient little efforts!” It seems hardly believ- 
able that, in those fabulous days, the publishing season, not 
once in a miraculous year but in many years, gave the public 
a new book by every one of authors at whom he was poking 
fun. Where is that plenty now? What has happened to 
the quality, the differentiated individual quality, of which 
there then seemed to be no shortage ? The garden of English 
literature, when this century began, had an immensely fertile 
soil, producing many varieties and fine growths in all; but 
to-day the soil has grown poor, and seems to exhaust itself 
in one or two achievements amid a weedy and undistinguished 
crop. The soil has been starved and poisoned: how, and 
when, and by what fatalities, would need another chapter to 
inquire. To till and fertilise it again will be a long task, 
and indeed an impossible one if mass production and directed 
effort are to constitute the method. Or if we liken our 
imaginative literature, not to a vegetable, but to a bird, we 
may well see it, all through the 19th century as a phoenix, 
or rather a succession of phoenixes, each rising heartier than 
ever from the ashes of its predecessor. Yes, England bred 
good phoenixes in those days, well-shaped, independent 
birds, strong on the wing. We regarded their company as 
a natural accompaniment of civilised life. But one sad day 
a phoenix died and no new pheenix rose from its ashes. There 
was, there is, no longer a phoenix. 

Seems lonely-like, without the B.O. Duck ! 


ORLO WILLIAMS. 


THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


THE Oricins oF MopERN Germany. By G. Barraclough. (Blackwell. 
21s.) THE Wemar Repusuic. By Godfrey Scheele. (Faber. 185.) THE 
GERMAN QuEsTION. By Wilhelm Répke. (Allen and Unwin. 105. 6d.) 
Tue ALLIED Mitrrary GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY. By W. Friedmann. 
(Stevens. 255.) In 1866, the year of the Austro-Prussian War, Con- 
stantin Frantz, a contemporary and opponent of Bismarck, described the 
German question as “ the most sombre, the most complicated, the most 
comprehensive problem of all recent history.” Another eight stormy 
decades have seen the emergence of problems of which Frantz’s and 
Bismarck’s Europe did not dream—among them the Japanese and 
Chinese problems, the Balkanisation of South-east Asia, the threat of 
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Soviet Communism, the rise of the United States, and the development 
of atomic power; but the intrinsic importance and complexity of the 
German problem have not diminished, while three German-made wars 
in a generation have increased its sombreness. 

Of the four books here considered The Origins of Modern Germany is 
the widest in scope. Professor Barraclough rightly holds that studies 
which begin with the Bismarckian Reich or the Congress of Vienna or 
the growth of Prussian power under Frederick the Great do not provide 
perspectives adequate for proper undertstanding of modern Germany ; 
and his own analysis accordingly goes back to the coronation of Charle- 
magne in Rome on Christmas Day in the year 800 and devotes two- 
thirds of its space to great developments in German medieval history 
whose consequences reverberated in German life for centuries. This 
part of Professor Barraclough’s study has special value for the serious 
student because it summarises and serves as a guide to important modern 
German studies of which no adequate account exists elsewhere in 
English. 

Even in his analysis of the German middle ages from, say, 800 to 
1400, allowance must be made, however, for prejudices presumably 
acquired when Professor Barraclough was a student in Munich in 1931. 
Thus, he is a strong advocate of German unity and a severe critic of any 
influences—they range from the papacy under Gregory VII to 19th- 
century Austria—which gave expression to or strengthened German 
centrifugal tendencies. German particularism is his special foe. He is 
bitterly anti-French and contemptuously anti-Polish. He never has a 
friendly word to spare for the work of the Church. And although a 
man obviously has a right to hold strong views on all these matters and 
their influence on Germany history, he is under a corresponding obliga- 
tion either to present evidence on the other side, or else, if (as with 
Professor Barraclough) space forbids this, at least to warn his readers 
of opinions which those who do not share them may regard as pre- 
judices. 

Much gtaver are faults elsewhere, especially in those parts of the 
book dealing with the background and causes of the 1914-18 war, the 
events of that war (so far as relevant to the main subject), the Versailles 
peace-making, and the course of events leading up to 1939. Here Pro- 
fessor Barraclough manages to combine the most violent prejudices of a 
German nationalist and a Marxian extremist. As examples may be 
cited the suggestio falsi that the German Army in 1918 was not defeated 
in the field; the propagandist statement that at Versailles “‘ once again, 
as so often in the past, the possibility of lasting European peace was 
sacrificed to the national interests of France”; and the false charge that 
“the tacit alliance of powerful reactionary circles in England and 
France” fearful of Soviet Russia and of social revolution was largely 
responsible for Hitler’s successes in foreign policy. Our language is 
weighed and deliberate when we say that the bias and distortion of 
Professor Barraclough in these and other places are a disgrace to 
British scholarship. Nor are such black faults mitigated—indeed, they 
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are made more serious—by the fact that the greater part of the book was 
written while its author was wearing the uniform of an officer on active 
service in the Royal Air Force. 

Space makes it impossible to deal fully with Mr. Scheele’s admirably 
proportioned study of the Weimar Republic. Its author modestly dis- 
claims any attempt to propound a solution of the German problem, and 
his book is mainly a systematic and documented analysis of the political, 
economic and diplomatic achievements and failures of the Weimar 
régime. Mr. Scheele is, however, by no means unaware of the wider 
implications of his subject, pointing out truly that the German problem 
“embraces within itself the problems of the modern age: economic, 
social and philosophical.” It may be noted in passing that Mr. Scheele 
pins on to the German Social-Democrats the responsibility which is 
theirs for strongly encouraging the post-1919 economic and political 
unification of Germany which, by concentrating power, prepared it for 
Hitler. Those who are disinclined to dismiss Hitler as a mere tool of 
the Junkers, industrialists and Nationalists will also note an illuminating 
paragraph about the immense impression which Hitler made when he 
was not yet 34 years old on that shrewd and icy judge of men, General 
von Seeckt, the saviour of the Reichswehr and founder of the magnificent 
and terrible army with which Germany so nearly achieved the conquest 
of all Europe. 

No one is more conscious of the scope or difficulty of the German 
problem than Professor Répke, whose notably honest and courageous 
book, though written more than two years ago, remains in all major 
respects wholly valid to-day. A Hanoverian by birth, Professor R6pke’s 
hatred of National-Socialism and active fight against it led to dismissal 
from his professorship at Marburg University soon after Hitler’s accession 
to power. One of the most distinguished sociologists of our time—he 
has for some years occupied a chair at the Institut Universitaires des 
Hautes Etudes Internationales in Geneva—Professor Répke sees 
clearly the relationship between many aspects of the German problem 
and the growing crisis in Western Civilisation. In his opinion, the 
German problem can only be solved by economic, political and moral 
action. A moral change is fundamental; on it “all else depends,” for 
** the German question -has at all times been essentially a mental and 
moral one.” In this connection, he rightly insists, “ the all-important 
thing is to create a new intellectual élite.” 

Politically, events have overtaken some details; but the principles 
urged by Professor R6pke remain valid: dissolution of the Bismarckian 
—i.e., of a unitary—Reich and the creation of confederation of auto- 
nomous German states ruled on the principle of local and regional 
self-government—in a word, a “return to the good traditions from 
which, three generations ago, Germany departed to her undoing.” 
Economically, far-reaching changes are required to liberate Germany 
from the economic and social causes of the crisis from which the world 
now suffers and to carry out an anti-collectivist programme that can 
replace the institutions and evils of the Bismarckian and Hitlerian Reichs 
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by forms and traditions under which men can live and be free. This 
programme, as Professor Répke rightly points out, is the only hopeful 
alternative to the collectivist programme which the Russians have pro- 
claimed and largely put into effect in their zone of Germany. One 
can indeed go further and say that no solution can be healthy or enduring 
which fails to take account of the analysis and many of the proposals 
made by Professor R6pke in one of the most profound books ever pub- 
lished on the German problem. 

Mr. Friedmann has written the first full and informed study of the 
military government of Germany. He is well qualified for this task, 
having held responsible posts in Allied Military Government for nearly 
two years from May, 1945, onwards, after a previous eighteen months 
of preparatory work on the post-war administration of Germany in the 
Political Intelligence Department of the Foreign Office. His work for 
A.M.G. involved service in both the American and British zones and 
visits to the French and Russian zones. A German background facili- 
tated numerous and varied contacts with many German circles, official 
and university as well as working-class and general. The value of an 
exceptionally informative and important book is enhanced by a map 
showing the territorial losses and administrative and zonal divisions of 
Germany and by an appendix of official documents (including procla- 
mations, ordinances, directives and laws issued by the Control Commis- 
sion or zonal authorities), most of which, even if published in English, 
have not hitherto been conveniently available. 

The picture which Mr. Friedmann draws is not pretty. The post-wat 
Allied Government of Germany has been little short of disastrous. As 
Mr. Friedmann now makes clear for the first time, the causes lie not only 
in dissensions between the Allies but also in the fantastically unrealistic 
assumptions on which British and American plans for the post-war 
government of Germany were too often framed. The reasons for those 
assumptions range from what may be called the diplomats’ determina- 
tion this time to win the lost peace to earlier uncertainty as to whether 
Germany should be governed in accordance with the savage pastoralisa- 
tion ideas of the long since abandoned Morganthau plan, or the couleur- 
de-rose benevolence of “‘ democratic” sentimentalism, or on both prin- 
ciples at once. It is most valuable to have all this set forth clearly, 
together with a really excellent description of the actual structure and 
functioning of the organisations, Allied and German, which have been 
governing—or misgoverning—Germany since the war. 

As regards the future also Mr. Friedmann writes with insight. He 
does not expect Germany to be unified but anticipates a division into a 
western and an eastern German state. To minimise the evils that will 
arise from this situation he recommends revival of economic relations 
between eastern and western Germany, and a lessening of Allied 
injunctions and restrictions on the local governments of Germany. He 
also urges drastic simplifications of the present “ fantastic ” structure of 
government in the British-U.S.A. zones—an aspiration which all 
competent critics will support. Further ahead, it is true, Mr. Friedmann 
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looks to the reconstitution of a unitary Germany, which is a much more 
dubious proposition. But he is certainly right in his conclusion that 
“a continuation of the present situation in Germany must lead to 
catastrophe.” 

Professor Barraclough wishes to see the establishment of a unitary 
Reich, as do the German nationalists and many Germany socialists whose 
views in this respect he represents. Mr. Scheele remarks shrewdly that 
“German unity begets aggressiveness, because of the national inability 
to find a balance between liberty and authority.” It is certainly a hard 
fact that in the 75 years between 1870 and 1945 Germany made war 
three times on her neighbours. Why then should those now responsible 
for framing a peace wittingly expose their own peoples, Germany’s other 
neighbours, and the world to the risks of another German-made 
wat ? 

There are idealists and doctrinaires who still reply that instruction 
in the ways and conversion to the spirit of democracy will remove this 
danger, and that power need only be entrusted to “‘ the German people” 
—-preferably “ workers ” of the Left—to ensure (so far as Germany is 
concerned) a permanent spirit of good-will and peacefulness. Those 
who can may believe in this Chirstmas-card-like picture. On any realistic 
analysis the case for German unity rests on very different grounds. It is 
sought by the Russians as an instrument for achieving Soviet domination 
of the Continent. It is being considered west of the Rhine—and west 
of the Atlantic—as a means for re-establishing the balance of power 
which is essential to the political health of Europe. On grounds at once 
vaguer and more emotional it is considered necessary by some to avoid 
the disturbance in international affairs which the thrusting desire of 
Germans to be re-united in a single Reich would otherwise continually 
cause, Itis also urged for economic reasons in order to reknit Germany’s 
great industrial power, reconstitute her own economy, and place it at 
the disposal of the rest of Europe. 

- There is no need for the moment to decide between these arguments, 
Germany’s immediate fate depends on the London Conference, in which, 
however, the overriding issue will not be the German problem but the 
great struggle now fully under way between Russia and the West. 
Nothing will be agreed in London that would permit the Russians to | 
turn a united Germany against the West, or would expose the Soviet 
Union even to the remote and future threat of action from a united 
Germany. On the contrary, as so often in the past, German affairs will 
once more be increasingly involved in great issues of direct and vital 
concern to Germany but decided outside German frontiers. On 4 
longer view the fate of Germany depends on success or failure in resolving 
the great crisis in which the whole of Western Civilisation is now plunged. 
May the challenge of this crisis, which spiritually and otherwise is by fat 
the most dangerous the West has ever known, call forth from Germans 
also the contribution their great talents can bring to a common and 
mutual salvation. 
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goodwill. So let it be this year . . . But with less to give, be 
more discerning in your distribution. Think of those to whom 
Faith means Hope—the patients of TheRoyal Cancer Hospital, 
visited with a malignant disease that is among the most dreaded 
enemies of mankind. Hope in the ultimate release from suffer- 
ing is the one straw to which they cling. But their Faith in the 
ability of this great institution to help them is threatened by 
our lack of adequate funds for equipment and research. We 
cannot . . . we will not allow them to lose this Faith in us. 
Will YOU help in this great cause? 
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THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


Miuirary OPERATIONS, FRANCE AND BELGIUM, 1918: Volume IV, 
Edited by Brigadier-General Sir James E. Edmonds. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 275. 6d.) This volume of the Official History of the Great War 
covers a period of 50 days, from August 8—the “‘ black day of the German 
Army ”—to September 26, 1918, and deals with the main British attack 
of August 8, the supporting Australian and Canadian operations, and 
French and American gains on the British right and in the St. Mihiel 
salient. Under constant British pressure the German armies began to 
break up ; and at the end of this period the British were lined up opposite 
the Hindenberg Position and its continuation northwards to the sea, 
ready to play their part in the great Allied offensive which brought the 
war to an end. This British success was achieved with insufficient 
means, the Germans actually attaining numerical superiority in divisions 
against the British Fourth and Third Armies. On the British side, tanks 
were used in small packets, their casualties were heavy; “ materially 
they achieved little; their moral effect, however, was tremendous.” 
This volume of the Official History is as factual and careful and well 
proportioned as its predecessors, though its detail will be of interest 
mainly to professional students of war. General Edmonds has of course 
made admirable use of the exiguous and inadequate resources at his 
disposal ; but it is fantastic that to-day, 29 years after the end of the 
Great War, the official history of its operations is not yet completed. 
It is much to be hoped that no such false economy will delay the official 
history of the war just concluded, for if the past teaches anything, it is 
that we must be betimes in learning from that war’s lessons. 


RUSSIAN SECRET SERVICE 


Tue Sovier Spres. By Richard Hirsch. (Nicholas Kaye. 12s. 6d.) 
This is an excellent account of the Soviet espionage organisation in 
North America, principally in Canada. Its author, who served during 
the war with the Military Intelligence Division of the U.S. War Depart- 
ment General Staff, is a professional writer on problems of crime and 
law enforcement. The material he has used is almost all official—the 
Report of the Canadian Royal Commission which investigated the Soviet 
spy ring in Canada, the official record of debates in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, the Congressional Record, reports of the trial in London of Dr. 
Alan Nunn May. The authenticity of this material has been checked and 
double-checked, and no doubt whatever remains about the facts dis- 
closed. These show that the Soviet Government organised in Canada, 
largely from its embassy in Ottawa, a widespread network of spies and 
agents and converts whose function was to obtain and convey to thé 
Soviet authorities secret information about the atomic bomb, high 
explosives, and other material and potential of war belonging to Canada, 
Britain and the United States. This organisation was mainly composed 
of Canadians, some of whom were highly placed and occupied positions 
of trust. Among these people Soviet efforts achieved many and important 
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successes. These activities were engaged in at a time when the Soviet 
Union was nominally an ally of the countries in which her spies were at 
work. Only part of-the story of Soviet espionage in Canada has been 
made public. Much is very properly still undisclosed. Less detail is 
available about Soviet espionage in Britain and the United States ; but 
in both countries it is certainly on a large scale. Nor is there any reason 
to think that it stops here. Both the magnitude and the insidious char- 
acter of this Soviet threat to the peace and national security of other 
countries emerge clearly from Colonel Hirsch’s narrative which, it is to 
be hoped, will be widely and seriously studied. 


BETRAYAL 


SILENT IS THE VistuLA. By Irena Orska. (Longmans. 155.) The 
Warsaw rising in the summer of 1944 was one of the great betrayals of 
history. During that spring and summer the Russians were advancing 
on all fronts, the Germany army was in retreat, and further Soviet gains 
were obviously a matter only of time and choice—very largely choice, 
On the Warsaw front Soviet forces pushed forward practically to Praga, 
the suburb of Warsaw east of the Vistula. At the end of July, 1944, 
Moscow Radio, speaking obviously under instructions from the Kremlin, 
called on the Polish Home Army in Warsaw to rise. They didso. Then 
the Russians stopped fighting, gave no support and practically no supplies 
to the Poles fighting in Warsaw, and—except at the very end—tefused 
British and American planes carrying supplies permission to land and 
refuel on Soviet airfields. The result was that, after a 63-day struggle 
conducted with a heroism and gallantry unsurpassed in the history of 
war, the defence of Warsaw ultimately collapsed before vastly superiot 
forces, while the defenders were wiped out. Since these men and women 
were some of Poland’s best who would have been a thorn in the side of 
future Soviet plans for Poland, it may be inferred that just this result was 
what Moscow sought and intended. A full account of the struggle by 
General Bor-Komorowski, Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Home 
Forces during the Warsaw rising, has, it is understood, been published 
in the United States, but has not reached this country. The present 
volume tells the tale from a level officially lower. Madame Orska was 
an officer and Red Cross worker who was in the city throughout the 
rising; she shows how initial Polish successes and high early" hopes 
changed into bewilderment at the failure of Russian support, followed 
by resentment and anger when the cold-bloodedness of the Soviet betrayal 
was realised. What is surprising, however, is Madame Orska’s own lack 
of bitterness. Restraint makes her narrative the more moving; while 
the great and tragic story which she relates must always be remembered 
both for its own magnificence and as a warning to others. 


A CONSERVATIVE LEADER 


FREEDOM AND OrDER. The Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden. (Faber and 
Faber. 155.) This book contains a selection of Mr. Eden’s speeches 
between 1939 and 1946, during the greater part of which time he held 
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Government office. The title is well chosen, for it perfectly explains 
Mr. Eden’s political convictions, and how through the moderation of his 
views he has tried to reconcile the two fundamentals of Government, 
Moderation is a quality which seems sadly out of date these days, and it 
is with a sensation of relief that we read these pages and find escape from 
the political ranting that is so common at present. How is it possible to 
have both freedom and order? Mr. Eden said in 1946, “In the wide 
field of international relations it is the reconciliation of the claims of 
national sovereignty with the demands of international co-operation 
that sets the stage for all our discussions and deliberations. Similarly, in 
considering the domestic economy of this country, we find ourselves 
constantly faced with the problem of harmonising the free play of com- 
petitive forces and of individual initiative with the organising power of 
central government.” More and more people are coming to realise the 
truth of this statement, but it is only too painfully apparent how far we 
are now from the solution of the problem. The Socialists have based 
their theories on the belief that if you provide for man’s material comfort, 
nothing else is of importance, but in the process of bringing about state 
control they are endangering man’s individual liberty. Mr. Eden refers 
constantly to this danger. The standard of living must be raised, so that 
there should be no fear of want, but over and above that men must be 
given the opportunity to exercise their own individual ability. 

During the war Mr. Eden was successively Secretary of State for the 
Dominions, Secretary of State for War, and finally he returned to his old 
job at the Foreign Office. It is natural therefore that the majority of the 
speeches in this book should be devoted to Foreign affairs. Through 
them we may follow each of the great developments of the war, but one 
of the most remarkable things about them is their insight into the prob- 
lems of the future. Mr. Eden never tried to gloss over the great diffi- 
culties that would arise in the post-war period, and he warned the country 
repeatedly against complacency. As an introduction to each speech 
Brigadier Low has written a short summary of contemporary events. 
This is a great help to the reader especially in dealing with the war years, 
where events followed so quickly upon each other that it is difficult 
looking back to fit each one into its proper place. It is well occasionally 
to refresh the memory of those momentous years. 
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water hairdresser: grill: queting rooms: 
garage. 


sue 3 be HOTEL 
STELL S. CORNWALL 
ge cho five star Hotel. 
Enchantingly positioned on the coast overlooking ap 
Bay. Spacious lawns, tennis, billiards, own " hole 
course adjoins hotel. Indoor tennis, sq 


at nearby Club, y 
Thos. Hill, Manager. 


Four first-class Golf Courses. 
Touring centre for North Wales. 


*Phone, Par 250. 
ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. 
Sea Fishing. 
Phone: 3213. 


EVON, TORCROSS.—Torcross Hotel, near Kings- 


bridge, on sea front; quiet; restful ; bathing. 
*Phone: Torcross 206. 
FISHGUARD, PEM.—Fishguard Bay Hotel. Adjoin- 
ing Hagbour. 40 bedrooms. Mild climate. Private 
trout fishing. 


STUART LODGE HOTEL, Highcliffe-on-Sea, Hants. 

1st class Bijou Hotel, edge of New Forest. Comfort 
and good food assured. Private bathrooms. 
F, Self.—Highcliffe 274. 


HINDHEAD for HEALTH. 
ag oy (Wood Road) for quiet and comfort. 
H. & C., elec. fires. Away from main rds. ; ’midst 
pines and heather, dry and bracing, nr. golf. *Phone : 49. 


HOLYWELL BAY HOTEL, om, Nr. Newaney 
ype oy Soh bey aera 242. Ata 0 bed- 
rooms. cent facing. ntic. “Sand 
beach. Good surf b bathing. Prosisi H 
for 1948 seaso! 
Proprietor, S/Leadr. A. L. Duke. 


Res. prop. 


Race Teate be locorland Towns. Every com- 
fort and excellent service. ’Phone : Moreton-in-Marsh ror 


OSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the pyre Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 
RUTHIN.—Castle Hotel. Conmelnr for visitors to 
Ruthin Castle. H.: & c. water in bedrooms. 
Phone: 49. 


S?- IVES (CORNWALL).—Tregenna Castle Hotel, 
75 bedrooms. 100 acres grounds. Sq i - 
minton, Golf. 


GALISBURY.—Old George Hotel; built 1320; Modern 
Wing h. & c. all rooms ; central heating ; garden. 


EATON BEACH HOTEL, SEATON, S. DEVON. 
'A.A.****, R.A.C. Winter in warmth at one of yo 
best hotels. Sea Front. Cocktail Lounges and Bar: 
Billiards, Table Tennis, Restful Lounges, Log Fires, Cent 
Heating, Shooting, Golf. Special Terms Extended 
Visits. Booking now for Christmas Festivities. Tel.: 17. 
TEWKESBURY, Glos.—Royal Hop Pole Hotel, ’Grams ; 
Tophole. ‘Phone: 3236. A.A., 3 Starand R.A.C, 


T* ie eae HOTEL, THURLESTONE, S. Devon. 
A.A.****, RA Overlooks sea in delightful ex- 


tensive grounds. AS; room incl. 120 bedrooms f 
for perfect comfort. t. htg. Billiards, Squash, Bad- 
minton, Tennis, Golf, Riding, Fully Lic, rite Winter 
terms and spec. Xmas Programme. 

Telephone: 82/84. 


TORQUAY—BUTE COURT HOTEL. Management 
who take pride in comfort and welfare of their visitors. 
An hotel ideally situated almost on level overlooking sea, 
with modern amenities, central heating, games and 
billiard rooms, 
Terms from 4 guineas. Tel.: 3771. 

TOTLAND BAY. Tue Sentry Mgap Hore. 

situated in one of the most beautiful parts of the Isle of 
Wight, overlooking the Bay. First-class accommodation 
from six guineas a week. Good food is made a speciality ; 
fresh vegetables ;own poultry. Golf, tennis, riding, angling, 
and entertainments close at hand. 


HOVE. Sussex. Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 6266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


FENSTANTON. —Le Strange Arms ~_ Golf Links 
Hotel. A.A.,alsoR.A.C. *Phone: 1 


PALACE HOTEL, BUXTON 
Good beds—good food—music—dancing 
—ideal indoor swim pool — tennis — 


health-giving walks in glorious Derby- 
shire. Enquiries have the personal atten- 
tion of the M inaging Director, Mr. J. J. 
Hewlett. Telephone : Buxton 2000. 


T 


Teor on WELLS.—Wellington Hotel. Facing 
South and overlooking Common. Private Suites. 
*Phone: 1150. 


WESTON-SUPER MARE. 
ROYAL PIER HOTEL, 
Super comfort, exceptional amenities and a site just 
above sea ensure the ideal for winter visits. — rooms, 
double and single, | — bathrooms. Own Farm. Fully 
Licensed. Tel.: 2 
WINDERMERE. “Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south- 
west. Open throughout year. ‘Phone 49. 
YORKSHIRE DALES Kettlewell, via Skipton. 
The Race-Horses Hotel; medically ne pater neo 
quiet; select; renowned cuisine ; recognised motoring 
centre ; beautiful fell, moorland and riverside walks, 
A.A,, R.A.C., *Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


DO YOU PLEAD GUILTY... 
to forgetting the happiness of others ? The Salvation Armj 


will, as usual, bring a touch of Christmas to many youn 


children and old folk this year —to how many depends uf . 


your help. Christmas will be more enjoyable if yo 
remember the less fortunate. Send your gift now, please, t 


GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E 


ror, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.G 
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